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REVIEWS. 


“We have tested it in many ways, and find that in almost every case the latest information, 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of. 
‘There arenumerous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
and reliable work of reference.”—JVature. 

“When it is added that each portion of the work is written with admirable clearness, and 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly regarded as a desirable and useful text- 
book on the subject. The value of the volume is much enhanced by numerous illustrations.”— 
Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 

Geology of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. (London: Kelly & 
Co.).—“ We sincerely compliment Mr. Harrison on producing a good and much required work of 
geology, which will save a student, not only much personal research and time, but put him on the 
track of almost everything geological which England and Wales can offer to him. Not only have 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers and other works published thereon, as well as a 
reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 
information, and he has arranged all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to be, and | 
deserves to be, a very successful book.”—Science Gossip. 





“In whatever part of England the tourist may find himself, he has merely to take this volume 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each county-sketch is alist of the more important works 
and geological papers which. deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey...... It is obvious that a work full of local details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we, then, rely upon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? To this question we are able to return a very practical answer. 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its information to the test. It 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.”—The Academy. 

“A new interest will thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 
continually going forward. Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological formations, tracing a strata more or less minutely, with the 
position and direction of the beds...... The tiro in geology who chooses any part of Wales for 
his summer outing will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face-to-face with Nature 
in her most primitive and characteristic haunts.”—Saturday Review, 
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A REAL QUEEN 


CHAPTER I, 


eae 1 eall 
This gift before all other good 
To have the rose of womanhood 
Mine own, from bud to fall. 


“* RosaMoND !—why you must have taken leave of your seven senses, 
my dear boy. Rosamond! Do you know her age ?” 

“Yes. She is old enough for me to know that the older she 
grows the better I shall love her. But I don’t think you quit: 
understand.” 

“Well, that’s soon seen. I'll state the case, as if for the judges 
My niece, Rosamond, was just fifteen yesterday. You are-—let m 
see, how old are you ?” 

“ Three-and-twenty last July.” 

“(Juite so. And you, Oswald Hargrave, who were only her age 
eight years ago, actually offer marriage to a child who in eig! it 
years will be only as old as you are now! Come—put such non- 
sense out of your head; and, if you can’t, come indoors, and As 
show you a flint hatchet—found only yesterday in Patchett’s 
Piece, Oswald !—which will. A real Celt, my boy.” 

“No, Mr. Fane,” said Oswald Hargrave, colouring a little at 
the slight put upon the number of his years, but with certainly no 
other sign of indecision ; “I’m afraid—or rather I’m not afrai 
that the flint is still unfound that can work that miracle. “fit 
haven’t stated the case quite fully, after all. It’s true Rosamond’s 
but fifteen, and I but twenty-three. Well, I suppose most people 
are, at some time in their lives, either one or the other. Some cay 
she will be twenty-three, and I shall be thirty-one. Of course, I’m 
not asking to marry Rosamond to-day.” 

“To-day! God bless the boy!” 

VOL. VIII. 
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A REAL QUEEN. 


“ But, as I surely mean to marry her some day, the sooner that’s 
clearly understood by everybody the better it will be. ll wait two 
years—three—four ; but if I have to wait a hundred it will be the 
same.” 

‘Bless the boy! Why in a hundred years she'll be too old! 

“ Rosamond, Mr. Fane, will never be either too young or too old. 
[ made up my mind to marry her when she was seven and I was 
fifteen, and I’ve never changed my mind, not for an hour. But 
now she’s fifteen, I must be prudent, you see.” 

‘ Prudent ? Ke Oswald, the pr udence I do not see.” 

“ Never mind. I’ll make it as plain as a pike-staff before I’ve done. 
At fifteen—well, she won’t be much longer a child. I know she 
lives out of the world down here, and it may be long before she finds 
a face to her liking. But then, on the other hand, it mayn’t be 
long. All sorts of things may h: appen, and all sorts of faces may 
come in her way. And I may be out of it; her world’s small, but 
mine’s wide. I want to work my way through it with the know- 
ledge, as fixed as fate, that I shi: ill find Rosamond at the end—as 
the end. And so, if she ey ena and you understand, that she 
is mine even as I am hers, I shall go off with a good he art, and 
come back as soon as her finger’ s large enough for a ring.” 

‘Bless the—you could talk the skin off that flint hatchet ! 
Oswald, if I didn’t know you better-—I do know you, my boy, but 
the world doesn’t, yet ; and what’ll the world say to a man wath 
nothing but his fists for his fortune, coolly proposing that a child, 
with something more than her face for hers, should be kept for 
him under lock and ke ye” 

“T hate that sort of talk, and I despise it; and so do you. If 
Rosamond had a million a-year, and I were without a sixpence, 
what difference would it make to me? I’m not a man in a story, 
to think himself bound in honour not to care for a girl unless she’s 
got nothing. Yes; if Rosamond had twenty million a-day I'd care 
for her just the same. And as for the world, it won’t even be 
troubled to tell a single lie. If in two years I’m not richer than 
Rosamond, then I don’t love her, that’s ail.” 

“Ah, it’s a fine thing to be threo and-twenty ; a very fine thing 
indeed. I sometimes think Id almost give my M: acedonian Stater 
to be three-and-twenty last July. But three- and-twe nty has other 
tricks besides faith in itself, Oswald. If I were to shut up Rosamond 
in my cabinet, and label and catalogue her as the property of Oswald 
Hargrave, how would that shut Oswald H: argrave’ s eyes from seeing 
a pr ettier face before he was tw enty -five ?’ 

‘** Of course I shall see prettier faces than Rosamond’s. I’ve seen 
scores. But be does that signify ? I mean to marry Rosamond 
not because she’s pretty, or ugly, or rich, or poor, or good, or any- 
thing.” 

“Then, bless the boy! what do you want to marry her for?” 
‘For the best of all reasons. Because she is 
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‘¢ And for a still better, because you’re an ass, my dear lad. Com: 
in and see that flint hatchet ; there’s a thing that remembers t! 


Ancient Britons and isn’t changed! Think ofthat, an axe that lin 
Queen Boadicea——” 

“ With Queen Rosamond,” said Oswald, without’a smile. ‘“ Y\ 
I'll see that hatchet. I like the thought of a thing that has cu! 


way through two thousand 4 and ‘found Rosamond at the end. 
I will take it for my crest, sir: a flint axe, proper, with the mott 


Semper Idem—‘ Always the S Same.’ I accept the ass, sir. It’ 
stubborn brute, and knows its own mind.” 


“(Quite so; it’s naturally easy to know —not ling. Take ea 
your heraldry doesn’t turn out ‘false, my dear lad, be fore you 


done. But come, we've talked nonsense enough for one ad 
Rosamond! Bless the boy !’ } 


This talk, whether it were truly nonsense, or whether there we 
y J 5 


on one side of it more sense than the somewhat rusty pitloncp} 

of that worthy magistrate, .Kneas Fane, was carried on in the kit: 
garden of a hybrid bisa of house overlooking the sea. If 

a of a house be any index to that of its occupants, then ‘ 


character of the occupants of Cliff Cottage must have been nond 
script indeed. But more probably the result was due to the co) 

















‘ 


ficting views of many generations of tenants or owners. The hous 





had really been a cottage once—perhaps a fisherman’s. Then 
fisherman had drawn to himself a neighbour, as was natural enou, 


seeing the convenience of the lofty outlook for catching first sight 


of a school of mackerel, and the single cottage had grown into ty 
But these had been prevented from forming the nucle sus of a colo 
by their transformation into one farm-house, and as such it had { 


long continued, with the addition of necessary out-houses and offic: 


The farmer (as in former times happened to farmers now and t! 
prospered, and the occasional ruins wrought by winter storms wer 
paired with brick-work that very ill corresponded with the original | 
and plaster buttressed here and there with stone. In another gen 
tion or two crept in a green-house, a modern stable, and a yet m 


modern structural addition, fancifully termed Elizabethan—had 


been yet more modern it would have been yet more fancifully nai 
after Queen Anne. Doubtless that also would come. Meanwh 
Cliff Cottage was large, rambling, and incongruous, with rooms 
little on a level as those of an Eastern palace, and with neit! 
ground-plan or elevation that an architect could understand. 
course it is the fashion to admire such abnormal growths, bu' 
was the hereditary custom of the Fanes, a desperately oo paeari 
to deplore the inconveniences of the cottage, even while incre: 
them for the disadvantage of posterity. And this was the m¢ 


inconsistent, because it wold have been so perfectly easy to ma 
a clean sweep of the whole house, and to build another. B 


then, on the other hand, the Fanes had not made their mone} 
BZ 
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investing it in bricks and mortar. They had been content to enlarge 
their elbow room from time to time, according to immediate and 
indispensable needs. Thus it happened that the stable, which 
formed an actual wing of the house, was the best devised and best 
built portion of the whole. 

All the parish of Crossmarsh had once known, but had also 
completely forgotten, that A‘neas Fane—though that descendant 
of the original ‘fisherman had become squire and justice—was not 
the actual owner of the cottage and the large farmlands of which 
it served for the mansion. He was, in law, merely the trustee 
and guardian of his two nieces, Rosamond and Sophia, the mother- 
less “daughters and co-heiresses of his deceased elder brother, 
Anthony. Under the circumstances, it was only natural that he, 
being a middle-aged bachelor, should live with his nieces in the 

capacity of second father, and should in time come te be popularly 

treated as if he himself were the Squire of Crossmarsh—that delight- 
fully unknown corner of the coast to which not’ even a landscape 
painter had pioneered the path of iron till Rosamond was fully five 
years old. He did not fall into the popular error, however, as some 
men might have fallen, for the simple reason that he was entirely 
indifferent to the adding of scrip to scrip and of rood to rood, 
which had been the otherwise universal tendency of all the Fanes. 
Indifference, not virtue, made him an absolutely honest steward. 
His carelessness of his own interests extended even to the 
future. No doubt Rosamond, or Sophia, or both, might marry 
some day, and the cottage pass away from the name of Fane: but, 
even so, he could not conceive of circumstances under which a 
decent sort of nephew-in-law would grudge — enough among 
those many rooms for a certain ¢: binet, and for the easy-going 
uncle who served the same. 

For Oswald Hargrave, the son of the late rector of Crossmarsh, 
had, even in his babyhood, learned to connect, indissolubly, the 
idea of the tall, lean, hard-feature d, dry old gentleman in 
spectacles with a wouderful eabinet of bits of stone and battered 
buttons. Probably Atneas Fane had not really been old when 
Oswald first emerged from long clothes more than twe nty years 
ago. On the contrary, he could hardly have been middle- aged. 
But the child’s impression had been right, all the same. Buen. 
indifferent to the present, careless of the future, was absorbed in 
the past, heart and soul. He was a born collector: he had really 
gathered a unique museum of coloured pebbles and pierced far- 
things until, in maturity, Celts were substituted for pebbles and 
ancient coins for the disfigured effigies of the later Georges. That 
was his way of displaying the inherited acquisitiveness of the 
Fanes. He had been a pupil of Parson Hargrave, and his taste 
had made him something of a scholar—indeed, in these unscholarly 
days, what would pass for a ripe and good one. And at last, when 
his guess proved right that the Pix- Knoll, in Patchett’s Piece 
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was a veritable and possibly prolific barrow, the mission of his lift 
was found. He passed from the barrow to the cabinet, healing 
justice among his neighbours by the way. No—it was absurd to 
dread the advent of a nephew-in-law who would break such a lif 
in two. How could it be within the bounds of natural reason that 
Rosamond or Sophia would marry a fiend ? 

To Oswald, that cabinet had once been a fountain-head 
infinite delight and wonder. It had been a treat when his baby 
fingers were allowed, on days of special favour, to grasp a flint 
weapon or to touch the brightly-polished face of some king of 
Macedon. The magician in spectacles, who ruled the cabinet, 
would even read him lectures, fascinating with their crack-jaw 
words, hoping, it might be, that he was educating a pair of 
shoulders on which his mantle might hereafter descend not un- 
worthily. But, alas, neither Rosamond nor Sophia cared for any 
of these things; especially Rosamond. Did Aneas ever quite 
forgive Oswald for dropping a decadrachma into a chink of the 
floor because Rosamond tumbled down the three steps leading from 
the next room, and cried? I think he did, for none but rival and 
critical collectors were beyond the pale of pardon. Nevertheless, 
as time went on, Oswald and the cabinet fell more and more apart, 
and Oswald and Rosamond more and more together, until—until a 
schoolboy, of the mature age of fifteen, who ought to have been 
above such girls’ nonsense, took to scrawling upon his slate ‘“ Rosa- 
mond,” “ Rosamond Fane,” “ Rosamond Hargrave ;” and all for 
a rather plain little girl of seven, who could not even read. 
He was, nevertheless, boy enough to prefer a slate for the purpose 
of the inscriptions, for the excellent reason that he could at any 
moment easily rub them out again. He never went beyond “* Kk” 
upon a wall. 

What Rosamond thought of this shy but stubborn adoration, or 
even if she so much as knew of it, was her own affair. The ques- 
tion of how early little girls begin to discover their power has 
never yet been solved. At the same time, she could scarcely, at 
her age and in the seclusion in which she had always lived, have 
learned to think of that far-off dream called marriage with her old 
playmate, the good-looking young gentleman farmer from the 
next-door parish of =n who had studied at an agricultural! 
college, and looked so grave and talked so wisely. He was like a 
grown up brother, or a young uncle, or an intimate cousin ; a part 


of the daily life she had known. Only, if he had been any of 


these, he would sure! y have kissed her now and then, and Oswald 
Hargrave had never committed such an act of sacrilege, except 
once, when he at twelve had been commanded to kiss the baby, 
and had gone through the process sorely against his principles and 
his will. I dare not say that her eyes had never caught a glimpse 
of the nature of Oswald’s resolve; but I will say it as nearly as | 
dare. For the rest, Oswald Hargrave, though far from able to 
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keep a wife like a co-heiress of Fanes, and with the bulk of his 
capital spent upon an as yet unproductive education, was worth 
looking at with older than fifteen-year-old eyes. Possibly Rosa- 
mond’s thought him already on the verge of middle- age ; and it 
may be that he really looked a little older than his by no means 
excessive number of years. He was a brave looking young Eng- 
lishman, stalwart, and the owner of : . becoming friendship with 
wind and w eather, whose fair face sail for the clear window-pane 
of a very honest heart and a sufficient share of brains. For, 
though neas Fane had called his old friend’s.son an ass, he did 
not mean anything of the kind—except so far, indeed, as a young 
man must needs be of that persuasion who pre fers a little girl to 

1 flint axe that had been made before Boadicea was Queen. 

This was the state of things at Crossmarsli-by-the-Sea on the 
day after Rosamond became fifteen. 





CHAPTER II. 


She stood upon the charmed height 

Between the vales of Day and Night 
And sighed, * But all in vain 

My secret path I strive to seek, 

While clouds conceal the mountain- peak, 
And mists are o'er the plain.” 


Yet, who may’stand in doubtful wise, 
*Twixt clouded earth and cloudier skies ? 
On moments hangs the way, 
By Chanee’s chasms creeps the path 
She dares, unknowing if she hath 
Fared forth toward Night or Day. 


But, as well as a Rosamond, there was a Sophy—a very good 
little girl, with wits as quick as lightning, and two eyes which 
only wanted to be a little less blue in order to be 
needles. It was she, not her sister, who happe ned to be looking 
out of the precise window which had a full view of the kitchen 
garden up and down which uncle .Eneas and young Mr. Hargrave 
were pacing. Somehow it always did happen so- th at, when any- 
thing happened, great or little, Sophy, by the merest accident, 
chanced to be at ‘the only window which overlooked them. The 
visitor was welcome, for Oswald had never been shy with Sophy, 
and she ran off to let her sister share her piece. of good news. 
But, on her way through that devious house, she chanced to pass 
another window, and that happened to be the only window with 
a clear view of the entrance to the carriage drive at the precise 
moment when Mr. and Mrs. Pitcairn, the Rector and his wife, were 
entering. Sophy did not care for the Rector one quarter of a 
straw, nor for the Rector’s wife more than three; so it was with 
mingled feelings that she continued her flight, seeing nothing 
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more by the way—whereby it was proved to demonstration that 
there was nothing more to see. 

From the second window, she ran along a dark and narrow white- 
washed passage, full of bulges -and beams, then plunged down 
three steps into a sort of lumber room, with a sky-light, and then 
struck with her fist a solemn blow upon a closed door. Counting 
three, aloud, she struck two blows; then counted five, and struck 
three blows. Then she waited to see what would come of this 
somewhat complicated manner of tapping at a door. 

But Sophy was certainly not of the sort to wait long for any- 
thing; so, after a minute, she showered a rain of raps, and c: led 
out, 

‘** Rosamond ! aren’t you there? But I know you are, for the 
door’s locked. Let me in—I’ve got such heaps of news ! ” 

Presently she was answered by the grating of a rusty key in an 
exceedingly stiff lock, and the door was opened, showing the in- 
terior of a loft not unlike what a prison cell of ancient times 
may have been. It was gloomy, being lighted only by a barred 
and latticed window nearly as high as the ceiling ; the walls and 
floor were bare, and it was furnished only with a chair, a table, and 
a thick heap of straw piled up in one corner. 

“ When will you give the signals right, Sophy: ?” asked Rosamond 
~-not impatiently, “but with sad reproof in her tones. ‘‘ Didn’t we 
settle that three knocks—three between the first and second, and 
five between the second and third, was to mean ‘ Everything al! 
right, and nobody wants you ?’” 

* Of course, | know that—but I made, indeed I did, five—no, 
three, between the first and second, and five-—tto, thut was three 
—between the second and third; and I know that’s the sign fo. 
‘Come out at once—important news !’” 

* Oh, Sophy,” said Rosamond, “ you must be more ogee Ee 
must indeed. Just think what would happen, if the enemy- 
signals were to be mixed up in a war! We might as well ‘* ave 
none at all. Before we go to bed I'll make you go over all the 
secret signs all over again. Sut what 7s the news? And I’m so 
busy---must I come dow n?’ 

Sophy was already pretty ; but Rosamond, the elder sister by « 
year, was not beautiful yet, although there was no reason why she 
should not, some two or three years hence, wake up one morning 
and find herself—or go out some evening and be found—beautiful. 
Meanwhile, it was perfectly clear that she was magnificently alive. 
When out of doors, as every fisherman in Crossmarsh knew, her 
dark grey eyes were as good as telescopes for the horizon, and as 
microscopes for every tiniest c: aprice of nature among the rock pools. 
She ought to have been an invaluable niece to a collector of the 

caprices of nature and art like Uncle Aineas; but, alas, she was 
nothing of the kind. She was content to see things, and disliked 
gathering them. Though not a down-right brunette, she was by 
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no means so fair as became her historical name, and her com- 
plexion, not as yet clear enough for beauty, had no suggestion of 
the lilies of her namesake, nor her hair of the gold—of the 
rose, about which the sea breezes had much to say, there was 
something ; her hair was brown and heavy, not to say at present 
shaggy, with an undertint of chestnut: a good colour, and not too 
common. The lips had much of the child left in them, and had 
yet to form; they promised to become the outward signs of a large 
and generous nature. She was well grown for her age, as the 
phrase is, and might remain at her present height for good and all 
without disadvantage. For she had already obtained a graceful 
and stately bearing at once erect and free ; Diana herself, at what- 
ever age among goddesses answers to mortal fifteen, must have 
been curiously ike Rosamond. _Brotherless as they were, there 
had grown up between Sophy and Rosamond something of the 
relation of girl and boy, for, where but two are in company, the 
one must serve and the other must rule. In this case the ruler 
was unquestionably Rosamond. Sophy was all blue-eyed littleness 
and liveliness, with a suggestion of the kitten, both in its softness 
and in its peculiar style of mischief; but if Rosamond was in any 
sense femininely feline, it was in the lioness’s way. And it is good 
for a girl to have a touch of the boy in her, just as it is good for 
a boy to have a touch of the nature of the girl. 

“Yes, you must come down indeed!” answered Sophy. ‘ Os- 
wald’s here !” 

“Oh !” said Rosamond ; “ that all? Sophy, you are incorrigible! 
Just on the very point of raising the murderer’s ghost, and to be 
interrupted for nothing, and the ghost rising so nicely, too. 
No, Sophy. If it’s only Oswald, I don’t think I’ll come down. 
He can’t want me—it’s only that new flint thing that’s brought 
him, you may depend. We'll have a new signal for Oswald. If 
he asks after me, tell ay ’m partic ‘uli itly engaged.” 

“With the ghost of a murderer?” asked Sophy, simply ; but 
perhaps not quite sO calle as it seemed. For she represented 
the humour of the household in her blue-eyed way. 

“For goodness sake—no!” exclaimed Rosamond, colouring to 
the hair. “You might just as well let him into all our secret 
signs. We understand, Sophy, but, when you come to know the 
world, you'll find that people like Oswald only laugh at such 
things: and it isn’t nice to be laughed at. He’d call me a witch— 
and—and all sorts of things.” 

“Yes, | think very likely he would,” said Sophy. ‘ And the 
ghost—is it ve ry dreadful ? Is it really rising well?” 

“ You'll see! I only knew it haunted me all last night—at 
least till I fell asleep—till I really thought I should never close 
my eyes. You see, I had committed suc h a terrible murder * 

“The ghost, you mean ?” 

“ Of course—before it was a ghost, you know—that what came 
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afterwards— But I can’t tell you now. No. I can’t leave th 
ghost now. He’s just coming out of his grave, and he miglit 
go in again if I went away, and then I should have to begin to 
raise him all over again.’ 

It is lamentable that Sophy was not of an imaginative nature, 

for thus was thrown away a picture that more than one of thos« 
few painters who had as yet discovered Crossmarsh and Wind- 
gates and all that country would have thought worth risking an 
academic rejection for. There was the witch’s magic chamber 
dark, silent, secret, cell-like, as such chambers ought to be. Only 
enough sunlight came through the lattice to bring out the gloom 
of the background, and, by leaving the corners untouche d, to leav. 
an unexplored further region of darkness, in which the fancy migw 
work spells at will. A veritable ghostly outline was afforded | 
the heap of straw—at any rate, any ordinary brush could easils 
conjure up the suggestion out of a material whereof ghosts have 
been so often made. And there, at the entrance, framed by the 
black oaken doorway, stood the witch herself, with the pale day of 
the skylight bearing full upon her face—a wild young witch, 
disturbed in the nwialat of her ghastly incantations by : eating 
blue-eyed child. 

“Oh! but won’t the ghost wait ?” asked Sophy. “ And you’v 
been with him all day!” 

“No; he can’t wait,” said Rosamond, “and J can’t wait 

« Then he’s a selfish creature,” said Sophy. “‘Can’t you tell 
him that if there’s one thing I hi ate in all the world, it’s having to 

talk to those Pitcairns? And you do it so nicely, and I’ve so 
much to show Osws ud. Oh, Rosamond, I don’t like your ghost 
to-day !’ 

“The Piteairns? Are they here too?” 

“Yes; but I’m sorry I said it now. Of course, if you wouldn't 
come down to Oswald, you won't for the Pitcairns. Well, what 
shall I say about why you can’t come ?” 

Rosamond looked lingeringly behind her, then up at the sky 
light, and pushed back her tumbled mane. 

“Of course it’s dreadfully provoking: but—I do really want to 
see—the Pitcairns,” said she. And she meant the Pitcairns, and 
did not mean Oswald Hargrave, for all that she made that pause 
before the name—so false a witness a tell-tale pause may be. 
Whatever the nature of her secret incantations, the heart of the 
witch was too honestly absorbed in them to desire the company of 
an earthly farmer who knew no magic but that of phosphates and 
steam boilers. But there were reasons why Mr. Pitcairn, though 








reputed a bore, represented to the mind of Rosamond the great, 
wide, unknown, wonderful world that lay beyond Crossmarsh—nay, 
even beyond Wingate: beyond everywhere. “I have a question,” 
she said, “‘ that I want to ask Mr. Pitcairn. ° I want to ask him if, 


when he was a missionary, he ever saw the upas tree.” 
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“Oh! that will be delightful!” cried Sophy. “I can take 
Oswald into the garden, and uncle can show Mrs. Pitcairn his 
‘abinets, and you can talk to Mr. Pitcairn about the upas tree. 
They’ re all safe to stop to tea, and that will suit usall. Rosamond, 
you will get the ghost to wait till after tea ? ” 

Rosamond looked down—some distance down—at her sister, 
and then, for the first time, smiled. She had, at any rate, laid 
one ghost—that of temper. Sophy, after all, was dearer to her 
even than her murderer’s spirit, and the more masculine nature, 
as a matter of course, gave way. I have said that Rosamond was 
the one who ruled. And even so do men rule nature—by obeying 
her. If there be one grain of paradox in the relation between 
Sophy and Rosamond, between man and woman, between mind 
and matter, Science shall decide. 

The scene in the witch’s cave had not occupied many minutes, 
but still, with its necessary sequence of a slight toilette, long 
enough to have assembled the visitors in the drawing-room. 
Except as regarded the stables, there was a decidedly old- fashioned 
air about everybody and everything about Cliff Cottage which 
unmistakably embraced its two young mistresses. Both Rosamond 
and Sophy were certainly what is called old-fashioned young 
people, each in her separate and different way. Indeed, it would 
be surprising had it not been so, seeing how comple tely out of the 
common air of the living modern world their bringing up had 
been—all in all to one anothe r, and otherwise companionless, save 
for an antiquarian uncle and a grave, grown-up young man. Even 
in their talks with one another, simple and unaffected as they 
were, they had developed ce rtain mannerisms, which might strike 
outsiders as being quaintly set and formal. Sophy, in spite of her 
own individuality, very considerably reflected Rosamond when in 
company, and the contrast between her own self and Rosamond’s 
reflection made her often appear the more singular child of the 
two. The grown-up sayings and the long, sometimes even 
pedantic words were odder in her than in the elder and statelier 
Rosamond, who might at times pass almost as a real woman for an 
hour together. Oswald wondered sometimes whether Rosamond 
had ever been a real child—sometimes whether she would ever 
cease to be one. And nobody else ever studied her at all. 

This, however, is to stray from the drawing-room, where uncle 
Aeneas and his visitors were gathered. The host himself was very 
decidedly and appropriately ‘old fashioned, in accordance with his 
surroundings, for it was full two generations since the Fanes of 
Crossmarsh hi ad bought any new furniture worth mentioning. The 
room was therefore as little like the results of modern fashion. and 
as much like what modern fashion fancies itself to be restoring, as 
‘an possibly be imagined. Art was utterly absent, and chance 
reigned supreme—that chance who alone is possessed of really 
good taste in such matters. Moreover, the place had its traditions, 
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which Rosamond and Sophy accepted as matters of hereditar 
faith, without any insight into the esthetics of them. The windoy 
was open, but the air of the room was mysteriously fragrant with t! 
forgotten mysteries of pot-powrrt instead of the stinging scent 
the sea shore. The frame was ready, but empty; and, wh: 
Rosamond entered, with Sophy’s hand in hers, the picture, s 
Oswald thought, breathed into being, and the frame became full. 
Oswald was lounging in the window ; ; Uncle Aneas was display 
ing the ancient British hatchet to a plain little old lady, in a rea 
bonnet and flat grey curls; and the Rector, a burly clergyma) 
ev idently conside rably younger than his wife, was apparent! 
delivering a lecture to the world at large. The two girls had n 
seen enough strangers in their lives to have caught the shynes 
that only seeing more and more strangers «an partly cure. Sophy 
at once left her sister for Oswald, and Rosamond, taking a quick 
kiss from Mrs. Pitcairn, anda beaming handshake from the Recto 
without interrupting the discourse, settled herself quietly on a) 
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out-of-the-way sofa. Oswald could certainly have gone to her, but : 
he was Sophy’s prisoner; and, though bold enough to uncle Aine: : 
that very boldness had rendered him embarrassed before the gh it 
However, he would speak to her presently ; and, meanwhile, he 
common, public speech w ng! 4 out of keeping with his “eden | 
And besides, there seemed, to his eyes, always something ne\ iS 
about Rosamond. Whenever oe saw her again, after howeve ie 


short an absence, she had spread out some new and unexpected 
charm-—--and a new charm meant a change that required fres! 
study before adding to his heart’s familiar picture. 
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For his love for this child was still childlike; he foresaw tly HE | 
passion that it would become some day, and, meanwhile, lived iy a 
an air of conscicus hope, which is the purest air that a man car +i 
breathe. He, rightly or wrongly, reverenced in Rosamond th: iL 


woman who was yet to be, so soon as the unapproachable angel 
the bud should give place to the visible and gracious angel of th 
open flower. These were not his conscious words, but they wer 
his thoughts; and it did not end in sentiment, but in the fixe 
resolve he had spoken to uncle A*neas—that he, who alone ba 
perceived the beauty of the bud, should alone gather the flowe 
That he did not wholly underst: ind what was hidden and growin 
in the closed petals he perfectly well knew. But he was conten‘ 
to be aware of mysteries, without a thought of forcing the peta! 
apart before their time. And so, where Rosamond was, it wa 
Oswald, for all his age and knowledge, who was shy. 

‘As you're so curious in axes, Fane,” said Mr. Pitcairn, in hi 
rich voice, by which an Ulster man would have been reminded o! 
his allegiance to the pious and immortal memory of the Prince o/ 
Orange, “you must come over some day soon—drop in to pot-luck, 
you know—and see some of mine; T’ve got axes—aye, and som 
with the blood on them still!’ 
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Uncle Eneas smiled superior, and stroked his own last new trea- 
sure gently—a singularly perfect specimen of the times before 
flint had wholly yielded to steel. 

“1 dare say you must have gathered some curious things,” said 
he. ‘ But they are the work of savages, after all. Now this— 
how old this is, heaven knows.” 

*¢ And what were any of us but savages, before Cromwell?” asked 
the Rector. ‘“ Come, ‘Miss Rosamond, you've learned your books 
well enough for that, I dare say. Now I like natives myself, 
because I know how to deal with them. Maria cantell youthat: I 
forget, though—the savages were in my first wife’s time. Anyhow, 
she could tell.” | 

“Do you like Mr. Pitcairn, Oswald : ?” whispered Sophy, in the 
window. “ Because if you do 

“The first Mrs. Pitcairn,” said the second, as if the allusion, and 
the error, had been the most delicate and natural in the world, 
‘‘was the lady who shared the earlier portion of Mr. Pitcairn’s life 
when he was working among the South Seas. I never had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance, but I have her portrait among the 
other curiosities at home. She was not exactly what in E ngland, 
at least, would be considered beautiful, but she must have been 
interesting, decidedly. She, her picture, has an extraordinary 
darkness of complexion, and there isa singular crispness about the 
hair which is quite unique in its way. I consider it one of my 
misfortunes that I was never acquainted with the first Mrs. Pit- 
calm.” 

Having thus, in the sweetest manner, executed condign vengeance 
upon the Rector, the second Mrs. Pitcairn, whose money had paid 
for his presentation to Crossmarsh, embraced the whole company 
with a contented smile. 

‘Do you detest Mrs. Pitcairn, Oswald ? ” whispered Sophy again. 
* Because if you don’t ——” 

‘But the question is, Pitcairn,” said uncle A‘neas, ever ready to 
effect a diversion in the direction of peace and harmony, ** how you 
did deal with the savages in the South Seas. I must say it would 
puzzle me, magistrate as I am, and with savages enough in Cross- 
marsh, and in Wingates to——” 

“How did J deal with them?” asked the Rector, upon whom 
the delicate satire of his richer half had been entirely thrown 
away— why, as easy as I looked at them. I took the natives 
one by one, man to man. I kept a lot of blue glass beads in one 
tail poe ket, and a bit of stick, with eight ounces of lead at the 
end, in the other. Then I preached at him just as hard as | 
could, till I'd done. If he gave in before I was hoarse, I gave him 
a handful of beads; if he didn’t, I took out the bit of stick and 
made him feel reason. I made more converts that way than any 
man on the station; and there wasn’t one I made but stuck to his 
guns and turned out well.” 
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“Yes, Sophy,” whispered Oswald back, “ yes, I think I do rath 
like Mr. Pitcairn.” 


“But did they never preach back, or strike back ?” asked 


Rosamond. “I don’t think you’d have converted me that 
way.” 

“Certainly not, my dear; I should have begun on you with th 
blue beads.” 

“You must not take everything Mr. Pitcairn says seriously, 
said Mrs. Piteairn. “Of course he does not mean that he reall) 
converted the heathen of the South Seas with those sort of things 
But you know his way.” 

“ But I do mean it, Maria,” said the ex-missionary; “ I do meat 
it, every word. I used every device but rum. To that I neve 
would give in. I just took hold of a semi-brute, and by main fore: 
I made a man of him, or as much of a manaas might be. If I’ 


taken any other tack I should only have made a humbug of him. 
Perhaps I didn’t make quite so many bad Christians as some did, 


but L know I made a good many decent savages. And that, | 


maintain, is the only way to begin. Treat your native like a child, 
tell him to be good, and tell him how; and if he won’t obey you, 


knock him down till he’s tired.” 


“ Didn’t any native ever try to convert you,” asked uncle neas, 


9 


“on the same lines ? 

* Often—often ; but the same man never tried again. Bui 
about that new old chopper of yours, Fane. What barbarians om 
ancestors must have been—before Cromwell. My savages woul: 


be ashamed to turn out a weapon like that. You should see my lances 


and knives, as I said before. It would make another chapte 
for your book. By-the-way, how’s that getting on? Have yo 
found out who was buried in Pix-Knoll ? ” 

“Ah,” said uncle A‘neas, with a shake of the head, and a wis 
smnile, “ you’ve hit the question there. When the world reads th: 


twenty-seventh chapter of the History of the Barrow in Crossmarsh., 


commonly called Pix-Knoll, for which I am collecting the materials 
at this moment, I think the world will stare. Think of : it 
historic theory that has ever been invented, overturned in an instant 

by things like this that I hold in my haat ! TI cannot but feel my 

self justified in thinking that a special Providence caused such an 
overflowing mine of pre-historic discovery as Pix-Knoll to be dis 

covered on my land.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fane!” protested Mrs. Pitcairn. 





“Whynot? If Providence, as we believe, watches over history, 


why not over the records also? As I was saying to Moldwarp only 
the other day, if he could only find in that Barrow a Phoenician sun 
dial, of a certain peculiar form, my theory would be totus teres 
atque rotundus—that is to say, Mrs. Piteairn, without a flaw. Yes, 
as sure as we are sitting here, Rome herself was a colony, not from 
Troy, but from Pix- Knoll.” 
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“A str ange fellow, that Moldwarp,” said the Rector. 

“T’m told,” said Mrs. Piteairn, ** that he works in the Barrow on 
Sundays. But, surely, that can’t be true.” 

“T know nothing about that,” said Mr. Fane, with some guilty 
haste. ‘ He is certainly an extraordinary man. With no educa- 
tion, and, when he came here, without even local knowledge, he can 
hardly w: alk ten yards without coming upon some most important 
relic of antiquity. He brings me ev erything he finds that strikes 
him as out of the way, and it? s wonderful how seldom he brings me 
what isn’t worth its weight in gold. And yet, with all his talent 
for finding, he learns nothing. I reasoned out once that there must 
have been a coin of King Caractacus in that Barrow ; must have 
been, or else a most important piece of evidence would have been 
wanting to my theory. Now nobody ever found, that I heard of, 
a coin of King Caractacus anywhere. Well, about a month after, 
Moldwarp finds, in the Barrow, what turned out to be a coin of 
King Caractacus beyond doubt or question. And yet Moldwarp 
can’t be got to call him anything but the King o’ Carrots to this 
day! If he could only find that Phoenician sun-dial —but, well, one 

can " have ev erything.” 

“Too true,” said Mrs. Pitcairn, solemnly. ‘“ Yes; I found that 
“- long ago. And it gets truer and truer every day. 

“ And a “good thing too,’ * said the Rector. ‘ A vood big want’s 
the best thing aman can own. I only wish I had one myself, but 
with such a parish as Crossmarsh, and such a wife as Maria, faith, 
I’m afraid it’s past praying for. And what’s the result? I’m the 
only miserable soul in the room. ‘There’s you, Fane, wanting a 
Phoenician sun-dial; and when you've got it, and Moldwarp has 
drunk the price of it, he’ll be all the worse, and you none the better. 
There’s Hargrave—being a farmer, he wants wet we _ ‘r, since it’s 
fine ; that’ s the calling for a man to e njoy himse lf in, for it’s all 
‘Il want’ from year’s end to year’s end. There’s Maria: she wants 
new furniture for the drawing-room; so, as I like to make her 
happy, I won’t let her lose her want too soon. There’s Sophy, 
wanting a new doll. And here’s Rosamond, wanting— wanting— 
no; [I don’t know what Miss Rosamond wants, unless she ‘ll 
tell.” 

‘ Pooh,” said uncle Aneas, remembering what Oswald wanted of 
Rosamond, and glad of an opportunity for once more se tting his 
foot down, * pooh—Rosamond wanted the purple jar.’ 

‘And she got it too,” said the Rector, “and made another point 
to my moral the ‘reby! But she wasn’t the only Rosamond, Fane. 
There was Fair Rosamond, who wanted—who got, any way—whai 
she chose, and wasn’t the happier for that, any how. And there was 
Rosamond who was made to drink wine out of her father’s skull. 
And there was Charles Lamb’s Rosamond, poor thing. By-the-way, 
what a queer thing it is, Fane, that all the Rosamonds, in history, 
or fiction, or drama, are always unlucky, or miserable, or no better 
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than they should be, and come to bad ends! That’s queer; and 
then they ask, What’s ina name? Faith, I'll give old Moldwar) 
five shillings if he’ll find me a Rosamond that didn’t come toa bad 
end, either through somebody else’s fault or her own.” 

‘Oh, Maurice exclaimed his wife, “ how ¢ “an_you say such 
dreadful things? And with the girl in the room ! It’s enough 
frighten her !’ 

And, when they came to think of it, it did, as their exceeding!) 
unpolished specimen of a rector had said, seem very strange tha‘ 
so graceful a name should have proved so invariably unfortunate | 
its bearers. It struck Oswald, though he scorned superstition, moi 
than merely unpleasantly. Why could not that vulgar Irish parson 
from the South Seas hold his blundering tongue? But love 
and superstition are substance and shadow, and he racked his 
memory for a Rosamond of good omen in vain. 

“ Oswald !” said Sophy, pulling his arm, “ is that true ? 

Rosamond herself felt a curious sensation, as if a spell had sud 
denly been cast upon her. Of course, it is a fine thing to have 
tragic destiny—people make one the heroine of histories and 
romances—but she had rather liked her name hitherto, and now it 
seemed to turn against her, and to put out a poisoned sting. 
Perhaps ninety-nine girls would have felt nothing of the sort, and 
have taken the Rector’s awkward chaff with a laugh. But 
Rosamond chanced to be the hundredth girl. 

“Then, Mr. Piteairn, I will be the first fortunate Rosamond!” 
said she, flushing. 

“And the first good one, my dear,” said Mrs. Pitcairn, wit! 
more kindness than her small sub-acid manner would have led on 
to expect from her. 

“There, then, you have found your want,” said the Rector, feel- 
ing that he had been making some sort of mistake somewhere and 
somehow. ‘So you want - 

“There, that’ll do,” said uncle A‘neas, “don’t tease the girl. 
How should she know what she wants at her age? The thing’s 
absurd.” It almost seemed as if he were out of temper ahout 
something less than an injury toa Celt. But Oswald knew why: 
and, feeling through sympathy that she was feeling strange ly, 
though it was impossible t that he or any other reasonable person 
should guess the cause, he left Sophy and seated himself 
Rosamond. 

“T think [ll tell you a story,” said Mr. Pitcairn, @ propos, as it 
seemed, of nothing. ‘ When I first went out as a missionary, | 
got acquainted with a curious kind of a customer named Green. 
He’d knocked about for years in those parts, and certainly knew a 
lot more about the tracks and the natives than any other English- 
man. By the way, it was from him I got one or two of those little 
wrinkles we were talking about a minute ago. Some people said 
he was a liar, and some said he wasn’t---but, though he had 
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unquestionably seen strange things, it’s equally true that there 
were strange things to be seen. He wasn’t much of a Christian, 
but he wasn’t a bad sort for a man of the world, and we got on 
very well, on the whole, though I was uppish in those days, and 
thought—well, never mind. Anyhow, we agreed to differ: and 
there are worse sorts of friendship than that, by a long way. One 
day we were taking a walk along a cliff, when I saw distinctly, 
with my naked eye, an outline of coast that I’d never yet seen 
with a spy-glass. I supposed it was some effect of refraction, and 
pointed it out to Green. It was a low, dark blue line, with white 
specks of breakers here and there. I shall never forget his reply. 
He told me that to that coast, Ate visible, as I had guessed, in 
certain abnormal! states of the air, he had once gone—I forgot 
from where—years ago. He had found an island, I forgot how 
large, where no European foot had ever stepped, but where he had 
found a civilization—yes, a civilization—that puts our highest 
dreams to shame. Everybody was good, and everybody was happy. 
I suppose there were no ‘Rosamonds there.” 

Oswald’s eyes were secretly upon Rosamond, towards whom his 
open declaration of his life’s plan had inspired him with deeper 
feelings. She was listening intently, as a child to an Arabian 
voyage. At her name he felt her start, and he took her hand, 
while Sophy came from the window, and laid her golden head upon 
his knee. 

“Green was not well up in theology,” continued the Rector, 
‘and all he could gather was that the people were expecting a 
kind of natural death, or national euthanasia, to be preceded by 
the reign of a woman from over the sea. Their institutions, oddly 
enough, were the exact contrary of ours—and yet they were 
happy! TI’ll tell you all about that, later on. They treated Green 
well, but wouldn’t let him 20, for fear he should discover the 
existence of the island, though how it had never been discovered 
before was certainly a mystery : unless, indeed, Green was lying. 
But he got home-sick, though where his home was he would have 
heen puzzled to say; and at last he persuaded them to let him go. 
But it was on condition that he would never name the place to 
mortal man or woman, or give the faintest clue to its discovery.” 

“Yet he told you?” asked Oswald, who certainly hesitated 
between acceptance of the general reputation of Mr. Green and 
a suspicion that the Rector was inventing an allegory, after the 
style of the vision of Mirza. 

“A man must tell somebody,” said the Rector. “He had no 
Maria, so he told me. Of course I said I'd boat over my beads 
and my hit of stick the very next day. Don’t, said Green—the 
people swore, like the Genii in the Arabian nights, that the next 
foreigner who set foot on their shores, they’ ’d kill him, and the 
next, and the next, and so on, taking for granted that Green had 
betrayed them ; and they’d no more look at my beads or care for 
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my stick than if they were Britons—and not half so much, said 
he. They’d turn up their noses at our crown jewels, and were 
proof against words and blows. However, he said he’d teach me 
the language, so that if I wanted martyrdom I might go under the 
best advantages. I got as far as the eighty-ninth letter of the 
alphabet, and, to my shame, gave in. Whether Green invented 
that alphabet as he went on to keep me from finding out—Green, 
I don’t venture to say. That nameless island, with its extraordi- 
nary civilization, has never, I believe, been discovered to this day : 
and Green disappe: ared, 'm sorry to say, under a cloud. But, for 
all that, his account of ev erything was beyond invention, and 
invariably held together: espec ially about the expected woman 
who was to bring everything to an end. However, the most 
wonderful part of the story is still to come,and the moral. One day 
Green was carried before the Sultan, or whatever they called him- 


Boom! It wasthe sound ofa heavy gun from the landward side. 


Mrs. Pitcairn started from her slumber over a thrice-told tale 
with a broken snort; uncle A‘neas rubbed from his eyes the dream 
of a Phoenician sun-dial ; Sophy slept soundly on, with her head 
still on Oswald’s knee. It was monstrously impolite, but the 
weather was warm, and the Rector’s yarn was unquestionably dull 
as well as preposterously absurd; it was a parable that seemed 
likely to end in a sermon. Only Oswald and Rosamond were 
wide awake ; Rosamond alone was listening to the Rector with all 
her heart in her ears, as if the tale were fascinatingly true. The 
heavy “boom!” seemed to mark a crisis: and she also started, and 
looked round. 

“ What’s that ?” said the Rector. “I didn’t know we had 
artillery here.” 


“It’s a convict escaped from Lowmoor !” exclaimed uncle Aneas, 


rising as if at a sudden call of duty. “ That’s what that means— 
by George !” 


CHAPTER III. 


He'd find you almos} Everything, 

From Venus’ Zone to Saturn’s Ring: 
Each stray that ever Earth or Sky had 
From Jest’s lost Point to vanisht Pleiad 
The Crown that Cesar ne'er put on ; 
The Crystal Shoon of Cendrillon ; 

Last Summer’s Rose; lost Lover’s Vow, 
Or Lay that killed the ancient Cow ; 
The perisht Books that we assign 

To Titus Livius Patavine, 

And eke the Secret of the Rune 

That’s writ on t’other Side the Moon, 
And Wand of Witch, and Drug of Hakim— 
And, if he cannot find, he’ll make ’em. 


THE inland part of the parish of Crossmarsh is not beautiful. 
VOL. VIUL. C 
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The cliffs and bays are magnificent, but the moors leading up 
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from them are barren and dull—at least for all those who do not 
understand the beauty of Nature nude. The dullest and the most 
barren part of all, and also the most solitary of all, is distinguished 
by a long mound rising sharply and clearly from the Downs, in 
shape and size suggesting the grave of Goliath. On a closer 
approach one used to find the mound cut through in three tr enches, 
one from end to end, and two, at equidistant “Interv als, crosswise. 
And this was the wondesfal Barrow of Crossmarsh, v ulgarly called, 
from immemorial times, Pix-Knoll. 

This was the centre to which the mystery which enfolds the 
pre-historic history of Man was to be traced back and thus revealed. 
Enthusiastic hobby-rider as he was, uncle “Kneas had been guilty 
of no sort of exaggeration in stating that extraordinary, nay in- 
credible, results had been already obtained from Pix- Knoll. © For 
full exposition Uncle Aneas, like a prudent antiquary, who foresees 
a contest with all British and all German learning, was biding his 
time. He knew that Cliff Cottage contained a collection of start- 
ling evidences of a startling theory that no museum in Europe 
could approach, much less rival: but, a true collector, his own 
satisfaction was all-sufficient for him until the day should come— 
nay, it would be sufficient even if that day never came. For the 
present his notes and materials were in too chaotic a condition to 
be of use to any but the owner, wherefore there is as yet no 
occasion to make a critical examination of a theory that made 
Tyre and Sidon colonies from Crossmarsh, and Engl: and the 
mother instead of the daughter of the world. 

Rosamond and Sophy held prime places in the museum of uncle 
.Eneas’s heart: but uncle neas’s soul was buried in the Barrow. 
Uncle Afneas had been fortunate in his Barrow, but thrice 
fortunate in Silver Moldwarp, the man who found—Everything. 

Silver Moldwarp was indefatigable in the search for evidence 
that he did not understand. It was true that Sundays as well as 
week days found him in or about Pix-Knoll, and it was in one of 
the cross cuts that he was sitting now—not exactly searching, but 
working hard, though the sun was blazing. In the corner of the 
cut he had chosen he was invisible to all eyes save that of the sun. 
He was a lean, wiry, undersized man, of an indefinite age, one 
who could never have been really young, and seemed incapable of 
ever becoming really old. He was dressed in a rough, almost 

ragged suit of clothes, in which elegance was recklessly sacrificed 
to ease. In spite of the heat, his head, chest and arms were bare, 
displaying a superabundance of hair ‘and muscle. The man’s 
strength was evidently out of all proportion to his size, and very 
likely to his age. His face was extraordinarily full of character, 
considering that he did not appear to be above the condition ofa 
common labourer, if indeed he stood so high. Aquiline features, 
worthy of a field marshal, and a full, low, projecting brow, befitting 
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a lawyer or an engineer, were flatly contradicted by a pair of 
comically twinkling eyes, suggesting that union of cunning and 
folly which constitute ‘the buffoon. The mouth, in its character, 
though partly hidden by a scrubby moustache and half beard, 
agreed with the eyes rather than with the nose and brow, so far 
as it could be seen. It was weak, and hung half open, displaying 
teeth that were the reverse of ornamental. Yet—to come at once 
to the essential matter—he looked an honest fellow, despite his 
want of facial harmony. 

Sophy, with the unreasonable impulsiveness that characterised 
her opinions of her fellow creatures, had said, at first sight, that 
she did not like Mr. Moldwarp; and to this opinion she had 
stuck, with consistent obstinacy. In this opinion, however, she 
stood almost alone. There was a tacit and mutual avoidance 
between him and the Rectory, but then the Rectory did not guide 
the parish in social matters. So far as these were concerned, the 
“ Corfield Arms” beat the Church hollow: for even the ploughmen 
and fishermen of Crossmarsh, as became the proven fathers of 
civilized humanity, had certain aristocratic sympathies, and felt 
that the parson was somehow too much one of themselves to take 
the command. And Silver Moldwarp had proved a real acquisi- 
tion not only to the customers of the “ Corfield Arms.” He was a 
capital customer himself, while it would have paid the landlord to 
have kept him in drink for nothing, or even to have given him a 
trifle for what he consumed. He could do wonderful things. He 
could make a jack-knife disappear from a fisherman’s fist into a 
ploughman’s hat, and play a score more tricks, which, being 
coarser, were even better calculated to please their simple minds. 
Better still, he could break a kitchen poker by striking it upon 
his bare arm, and straighten a horse- shoe between his ugly fangs. 
And he could pay for other men’s beer, as well as for his own. 
Finally, he had the prestige which attaches to an accomplished 
stranger: nobody knew whence he came. But, as both his honesty 
and his good-fellowship proved above reproach, and as he seemed, 
though well able to maintain a quarrel, incapable of making one, 
and as he had regular employment as Squire Fane’s hobby- 
grubber, he speedily became a recognised institution into whose 
origin nobody dreamed of enquiring. A fellow parishioner who 
should make handsome weekly earnings by picking up bits of 
flint and cracked crockery would have been regarded with envy. 
Moldwarp, as a foreigner, had been entitled to take a line of his 
own, especially as it interfered with nobody. When he was 
neither in the barrow, nor at the “ Corfield Arms,” nor searching, 
inch by inch, along the ploughed furrows, or the streams, or the 
sea-shore, he lived in a two-roomed stone hut in the middle of a 
potato patch, which Squire Fane allowed him rent free. 

The most noticeable point about Silver Moldwarp, however, 
and at the same time the least likely to escape ordinary masculine 
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observation, was the extraordinary contrast between his general 
strength and roughness and the delicac y of his hands. His “fingers 
were long and fine enough for a lady’s, and were distinguished by 
those tapering tips that are supposed to note the artist, at 
least the exceptionally skilled craftsman. Such fingers have pore 
been observed in the superior order of pick- -pockets, to whom their 
sensibility in touch is as important as to asurgeon. At the 
present moment, instead of following his unlearned instinct upon 
the traces of an ancient coin or specimen of stone-ware, he was 
using his fingers, with a rough file in them, upon a large piece of 
flint, raw from the hands of nature. 

There was the absorption of the artist in the man’s whole being 
as he crouched over his rather niggling labour, and he worked with 
such energy that the perspiration poured from his forehead, less 
from the heat than from his obvious mental strain. A separate 
thought seemed to enter into every touch that he gave with his file. 
So deeply occupied was he that he failed to hear the gallop of a 
horse over the hard turf that led landward from the barrow, and 
he started up in doubly hot confusion, as a strong voice called out, 

“ Holloa there, my man! Stand fast there; which way is he 
gone ?” 

Moldwarp, with a practiced hand, threw his lint and his file 
under his hat, in such a manner that only a professed conjurer 
could have been aware of the action, and saw a prison warder, in 
the well known uniform of Lowmoor, reining his horse at the edge 
of the barrow. 

“Which way? Who’s gone?” he asked, in a rough country 
accent, which had, however, no kindred with the Crossmarsh 
tongue. 

“An escaped convict. Didn’t you hear the gun? A youngish 
man, in the prison uniform a 

*“ T’ve seen ne’er a soul,” said Moldwarp; “nor eer a_ body 
nyther. No convic’ ’s been nigh here.” 

‘Who are you? What’s your name ?’ 

“© Silver Moldwarp, labourer to Squire Fane. That’s who I am.” 

‘To Squire Fane, eh? How long have you been on this hill ? 
All day ? ” 

a Ay—all day.” , 

‘And you've seen nobody.” 

x “Noboly never sees nobody nigh here, but me and Squire 
Fane.” 

The warder looked baffled, and swore. With the best of reasons 
in his own mind for believing that the convict had made in the 
direction of Crossmarsh, and with the certainty that he had dis- 
appeared close by the convenient excavations of Pix-Knoll, it was 
hard to swallow that a man, who had been on the spot all day, and 
was notoriously hawk-eyed and quick eared, should have seen 
nothing of the Lowmoor uniform. 
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* Hold my hor se here,” said he, “I must have a look into those 
cuttings of yours.” 

Moldwarp obeyed, while the warder, cocking a revolver so that 
any temptation to horse-stealing or to any other tricks might be 
put to instant flight, let himself drop into the barrow. The search: 
was easy enough, for the cuttings were of the simplest kind, and 
contained no corners where a man might hide. 

“ Any way, nobody’s there now,” said the warder, still half sus- 
picious of Moldwarp, ‘“ whatever there may have been. He must 
have made for one of the caves. Ill ride on to Squire Fane’s. It 
you see or hear anything, let your master know.” 

Moldwarp scarcely waited to see the warder ride off, before re- 
turning to the spot ‘where he had left his hat, resuming his incom- 
prehensible work with flint and file. 

‘“‘ That’s always the way with the likes o’ them,” he thought, « 
rather muttered more than half aloud, after the manner of men 
who live and labour alone. ‘‘ A man must be sharp to get clear o! 
Lowmoor in this sunshine—and a sharp man wouldn’t make for 
Squire Fane’s Folly, nor the caves—he’d know that’s where « foo! 
would go, because it’s there a pack of fools would go straight to 
find him. There must be a spice o’ fox about that chap there. 
Well, ‘tis naught to me.” 

At the end of about an hour, the careful and minute filing came 
toan end. He put the file into his jacket pocket, and drew from 
the same place a small hammer of a rather peculiar shape, with 
which he began to clip his flint lightly. It was curious to watch 
the dexterity with which he made tiny flakes of stone obey the 
delicate touches of his hammer—how, if he required to remove 
the smallest speck in one particular point, just that speck came off 
in exactly the right place and the right way. Presently the flint 
grew visibly into the form of an arrow-head, of a shape well known 
to antiquaries, and the resemblance was rapidly increased when the 
barb also came into being under the presence of a bradawl that 
took the place of the hammer. The barbed arrow-head was made 
quite as well as the best in the cabinet of Uncle .4neas; and yet 
it was not made a bit better, which was certainly more curious 
still. In short, it was an exact reproduction of the real thing, 
and—for a triumph of modern art—bearing similar signs of age 
and burial. 

The long and ceaseless practice, the manual skill, and the 
artistic, even scientific instinct whisk had gone to the production 
of the forgery were worthy of all admiration, and should hav 
given Silver Moldwarp high rank in a more recognised calling. As 
things were, he was compelled to find for himself the admiration 
which circumstances denied him from ~thers. “There: that’s 
older than old King Carrots,” said he, as he examined his chef- 
Vwuvre for a possible flaw. “ Itis wonderful what a man can find 
if he goes the right road to look for ’em. I wouldn’t wonder if 
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chance upon that Fenian sun-dyle some day, after all—if I could 
only get hold of a big enough block to seek for’n in. Granic, now, 
might do: it ought to be worth two pounds Ugh! 

The knuckles of two fists were pressed tightly into his throat, 
and forced from him a strangled cry. In the same breath he was 
dragged and forced down backwards, while his feet flew high into 
the air. 





Moldwarp was a strong man, and struggled strongly. But, taken 
at this complete disadvantage from behind, his efforts were vain, 
and he could only lie back panting, under a knee upon his chest 
and the two hands that did not for a moment leave his throat free. 
His eyes were free, however: and they saw in his assailant a 
powerful young fellow, with a smooth-shaven brown face, cropped 
hair, and the unmistakable costume of a convicted felon. 

** Murder you re strangling me!” gasped Moldwarp. 

“Wait a bit,” said the convict, coolly, and in the accent of a 
gentleman. “ It’s no use your calling for help: if we were in ear- 
shot I shouldn’t have turned up quite so soon. I don’t want your 
life, my man; but, you see the state of things, I want your 
clothes.” 

“Ugh! how can I give ’em when The convict’s fingers 
relaxed fora moment, and Moldwarp gave a sudden spring that 
almost set him free. 

“None of that, my man,” said the convict, giving his throat and 
his chest an extra squeeze. “1 want your clothes. I don’t want 
to kill you; but if I can’t get them except off a dead body, 
then 

There was a cool desperatien about the convict that told of a 
man who would be as good as his word; ard his plight was un- 
questionably at the last point of extremity. Moldwarp realised 
that the case was neither for feats of strength nor for sleight of 
hand. | 

“]T give in—there! Only let go my windpipe and let me up,” 
said he. 

The convict removed one hand, but only to reach a crow-bar. 
“Then get on your knees, and off with ever y rag you've got on. 
If you lift one knee one inch from the ground till you're as naked 
as you were born, ’ware head, for down comes the bar.” 

Moldwarp rose to his knees, drawing in a great gulp of delicious 
air. He moved slowly, for he was calc! ‘ulating the odds of a sudden 
rush, and of a wrestler’s hug with the convict at close quarter’s, 
and therefore within the reach of the crow-bar. He had the dis- 
cretion which is valour’s better half, but he had the valour besides. 
It was valour. that left him the wits to study his assailant, and to 
avoid rashness: so that perhaps it would be truer to say that 
ralour is the better part of discretion. 

In the first place, he could see that the convict was no common 
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felon of his own class, a forger, perhaps, or, at any rate, guilty of 
no savage or vulgar crime. Silver Moldwarp had a natural con 
tempt for rogues who allowed themselves to be found out, and 
the same time he could not feel that this particular convict, thoug! 
he wore the garb of discovery, was contemptible. His artisti: 
nature could sympathise with the cunning which, by not taking a‘ 
once either to the barrow or the sea-caverns, had baffled th 
warder. He was also unconsciously influenced by that magneti 
something about the convict, which distinguished the few who 
are born to be obeyed from the many who are born to obey. Afte 
a long look from the convict to the crowbar and back again, 
Moldwarp ended by smiling in a not unfriendly way. 

“ You're a rough customer,” said he. “But I don’t see wh) 
you'd a call to throttle a fellow er eature, before you'd known you'd 
had a call. It’s nought to me whether you're in or out of Lov 
moor-—not to me.” 

“TI don’t want smooth words, my man—lI want your clothes. | 
don’t suppose my liberty means more to you than to anybody else, 
but I fancy the reward for catching me will mean a good deal 
Now then— strip away. Off with your jacket, man, to begin.” 

He gave the slightest jerk to the bar; and Moldwarp was con 
scious of an uncomfortable feeling that there was only one thing 
to be done. As soon as his arms became embarrassed in getting 
out of their sleeves, the convict whipped off his own jacket 
recovered the use of his own arms the first of the two, and was 
again ready with the bar. The process was repeated till both men 
were stripped to the skin. 

“That'll be a new trick for the ‘Corfield Arms,’” thought Silve 
Moldwarp—* how to get out of your bags and your boots, without 
lifting a knee over an inch from the ground. Well: live and learn.” 
The convict threw his prison clothes in a bundle to Moldwarp, and 


began hastily to cover himself with the suit he had just acquired. 


He was considerably the bigger man, and the clothes were a bad 
misfit ; but then the ‘y were also so much the worse for wear, that they 
had hung loosely about their former owner, and eT not hav 


looked conspicuously out of place on any tramp, of any size. 


“ There,” said the convict, “we haven’t found one another such 
bad fellows after all. I won’t apologise—my liberty is of more use 
to me than your old clothes are -to you. You can get anothe 
suit, but Imayn’t be able to get another liberty his 
one. Good day.” 

Silver Moldwarp made no attempt to attack the convict, whil: 
the latter was dressing, thus, it may be thought, losing an oppor 
tunity. He had either yielded to a magnetic authority, or knew 
a better way of recovering his own. 

“Kh, but the chap’s a born fool, after all,” muttered he, as he 





watched the man striding out quickly and boldly towards the sea. 


“‘ He dodged the warders, that’s sharp enough, and I'd like to know 
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how ‘twas done; but he shifts his gaol bird’s feathers for clothes 
that’s better known in Crossmarsh than the ‘ Corfield Arms,’ and are 
enough to hang him in; and he’s let me see him naked, tattoos 
and all, so that I could swear to him when his hair’s long, and his 
heard’s grown, and his eyes under glasses. There’s a fool’s trick, 
if there ever was one: and now he’s taken the straight road to 
Squire Fane’s. Well—it’s nought to do with me, barring that ll 
get a new suit for nothing. Ill wear these canvas things to the 
‘Arms’ pet fe and alter the twist of my mug, and give the folks 
a scare. Ay, I will have a try after that Fenian dyle. But 

All at once Silver Moldwarp turned absolutely pale. Mechani- 
cally he put his hand to the part of his prison jacket, where the 
pocket should have been, and naturally, found that his hammer, 
file, only he knew what besides, had changed hands with thee 
exchange of clothes. But it must have been something more 
than even this loss that made him groan aloud, scramble. out of 
the barrow like a madman, and hurry to his own hut, a good 
mile off, at the top of his speed. He alone could tell what, 
when the convict came to be caught, would be found upon him 
besides a hammer and a file. 





(lo he continued.) 

















STELLA. 
CHAPTER I, 


My mother was noble. Her patrician parents, members of on 
of the oldest families of Italian aristocracy, were poor. But | 
should do my mother an injustice were I to hint that my father’ 
wealth tempted her “to go into trade,” as my grandmother used 
to say, with a haughty sneer on her poor, pale lips. No, my 
proud and passionate mother loved my father with an intens 
and dreadful love, such as even a southerner, inheriting all th 
ardent passions of the race, is seldom capable of feeling. 

Still as I grew to womanhood, and felt in myself a repetition of! 
my mother’s nature, and, at the same time, recognised the lowe: 
and coarser temperament of my father, I wondered wlfat she saw 
to love in a creature immeasurably below her, not only in _ birt! 
and education, but in those inner feelings of the soul which alone 
could make me, while [ recognised reverently a being nobler and 
better than myself, at once bow my head to any man as my lord 
and master ! 

My father had made his money in the colonies in some vag 
way my mother never understood. He realised a considera| F 
fortune while still a young man, and returned at thirty-five to 
Europe to live at his ease, and marry when he should meet with 
face that pleased him. He wandered about for a while, and : 
last he met my mother, who was living on the hills with ta 
parents, poor and proud, a dozen miles from Rome. 

My mother was tall and stately, with nobility stamped on he: 
pale, proud face. Strangers called her cold; she was too refine 
for most men’s fancy. 

My father was a big, broad-shouldered man, with clear blu: 
eyes, and gay bright humour. He could turn a pretty compli 
ment and liked to look into women’s eyes, and try his best t: 
kindle love there. While suitors, noble, like my mother, had 
found her receive their admiration coldly and indifferently, left 
her in despair, to such a man as my giddy, laughing father, m) 
mother completely lost her heart. She gave herself up to al 
intense passion, and /e had one ambition, as many a man o! 
mushroom growth before him—he wished to ally himself with a 
noble family, and was proud to be the husband of the haught) 
blue-blooded beauty. 


And so they married and he brought my mother away to Paris, 


where she lived, and, when I, her little Stella, was nine year: 
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old, died. She lived, and loved, she was intensely happy and 
intensely miserable. Thank God! the misery, though acute, was 
sudden and short. It killed her! 

After two or three years of married life they called her more 
haughty, more cold, more proud, until at last, when I was four, :I 
was her only friend. Gathered in her arms with her dear , proud 
head bent over me, I soon learnt in my little dim mind the 
reason she only smiled on me. 

She was unhappy. Her face, as she kissed me, was very often 
wet with tears, which she took care the world should never see. 
To me she was ever the darling, loving mother from whom I get 
my eyes which can look so happy and so sad. 

“My little Stella,” she would say (so often, it became at last 
almost a prayer), “never love man more than God; your mother 
has, and, my darling, ot 2s killing her!” Ithought and wondered 
what my mother meant, and then I prayed in my baby way, I 
remember, to the stars which I could see from my bed. I could 
not realise—what grown person can ?—the meaning of praying to 
what I could not see; but the stars were bright, I could see them, 
so I folded my little hands ev ery night and said, “ O little stars, 
ask the Great God to make my mother happy once more!” and I 

‘an look back now and think how sad it was that a tiny child 
should so often have cried itself to sleep. 

Time passed, and I fancied my mother grew less sad, at least 
perhaps she tried to smile for my sake, for I was not always sad. 
I loved to play and laugh in the fields about St. Cloud, i. my 
mother and I spent many summer evenings, when the heat of 
Paris stifled us. And then there were the butterflies to chase, 
and the river to glide home on in the twilight; when, cradled in 
her arms, she sang me, ina low voice, the songs of her country. 
Sang me to sleep so, and carried me herself, tired as she was, all 
through the town of Paris, up the many stairs to the flat where 
we lived. 

My mother was my angel, my world, my God! How could | 
love the good God more than my mother? Of this she warned 
me, and L sensitive and nervous child that I was, while I dreamed 
what might happen to me as a punishment, loved her all the 
more. 

I did not spare myself afterwards as I looked down on my black 
frock. More than God, more than all the stars and angels, I 
loved my mother, and I lost her. 

One morning very early she came and kissed me in my little 
bed, and told me she was going away to see a poor friend who was 
ill, and had sent for her, and our good Pére André was going to 

take care of her. She told me she should come home at night 
and straight to her little Stella’s room, and I must be very good 
alone. 


She had never left me before. It was more than I could bear. 
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to her and sobbed, and made her quite angry with m: 
She had to pull my arms from her neck, and positiv ely run out « 


the house, and I was stunned with gr ief. 


The servants brought me food, 
heaven because 


away ?” 


“Mon Diew! 
children downstairs better. 


““ How 


qu est dréle, ce bébé. 
I was “triste,” 


playing ali day in the sunshine. 


“ Not when their mother is away,” 

“ Mais owi, ma petite, la mére de ces enfants est morte ! 

I screamed and kicked poor Mathilde, and tried my best to hw 
her for telling me anything so altogether impossible. 
took the food away, and left me to wait, wait, wait, with my ‘ne 
pressed against the pane, and my eyes worn out with looking. 

Now I knew my mother would walk part of the way home witl 
Pére André through the Bois, and that I should hear her step a 
she ran up-the stairs, where her Stella would be standing to mee 
her, so that when a carriage drove up to our door I turned awa’ 
impatiently. 

Everything that happened then was so confused—I remembe. 
nothing more than that I was at last where I had all day longe 


to be, in that haven of rest, her arms! 


But I trembled and turned as white, they told me after, 
when I found she could not speak, 
and Pére André were leaning 


my mother’s 


my voice, 


and that the doctor 


over her and listening at her heart! 


I could not say how long I lay in her arms, they thought 
might be able to rouse her, so I called her all the names she ga\ 
me, and all the beautiful things I could think of, and at last she gay: 
aid, very painfully, i in gasps, “ Stella, remember 
—that your mother—was noble,” and she raised her proud fac 
in faint imitation of days gone by. 
We waited breathlessly. 
Again she raised her eyes, and, clasping me to her, she said, 
“ Farewell, darling—it killed your mother ”— 

And on, very passionately, she cried out— 
“Oh! Stella, love me 


a deep sigh, and s 


scious yet. 


love now,” 


Ir I could have cried they said it would have saved me from 
the brain fever which nearly lost me my little, unwanted lif 
But, even as a child, when | felt most, I could not cry. 

They told me when I began to grow stronger, that I fell aslee 





you are the only thing in 
she fell back—dead ! 


CHAPTER II. 














and turned their e) 
can I eat when my mother 





Mathilde liked 
but they were so gay. 


I corrected her with dignit y. 













I don’t think she was con 


this world 
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on my mother’s cold breast, and was removed to my bed where I 
stayed so long. 

They cut all my dark curls off. My curls which my mother 
loved, and Pére André brought me grapes, and remained from 
that day always my good friend. 

My father came up to my room once, and said I looked like 
a starved monkey; he meant to be kind. He stroked my hair, 
and said as soon as I was well I was to be sent to school. I 
was glad when he went away because ne ae not look sad like 
Pére André, and he never spoke of her, or I could have tried, I 
remember thinking in my childish way, wa forgive him. For 
what ? How could I know then ? Only those who know how to 
love intensely know the meaning of the word hate. 

Some such thoughts as these began, when I was nine years old, 
to take the place of all that was good in my nature. That seeme ¥ 
crushed out by the shock and horror of my mother’s death. I 
grew hard and cold. I gloried in hearing people say “like her 
mother,” and shrinking alike from the embrace of M: ithilde, and 
of my father, I was driven far away, a little lonely thing, choked 
with hidden grief, to a large, gray house with bars s up against the 
windows, without garden, bird, or flower—which I learnt meant 
school ! 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was from Pére André years after, when I went to him about 
some trouble of my own, that I learnt the story of my mother’s 
sudden death. 

My father had led, before he married, a wild and merry life, 
with that money he liked to talk about. He denied himself 
nothing, and was free in the way of living and loving before he 
married, and—after— 

No proud beauty of noble birth had, however, smiled on him 
before in all his wanderings, and so he married my good mother! 
The pride that he at first felt at his marriage died out by the 
time I was born, and because my mother was capable of lofty and 
refined feelings and had an artist’s soul, he could not apprec iate her. 
He never cared for the songs she sang so sweetly, or the flowers 
she painted, or the little Stella she lov ed. Very soon he ceased 
even to admire her. She was too pure and statuesque for him, 
and then, after a few years, he fell away altogether, and lived the 
life of his free days. He drank, and played high, and in some 
way lost more than half his fortune. He declined to be ques- 
tioned when he chose to leave my mother alone for weeks, and 
used coarse words to her, when, on his return, she shrank from 
him. 

But although things went on like this for some years before the 
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end, and I alone saw the tears my mother shed when nigh 


after night we waited, I half-asleep in her arms, for his return ; 


still my mother clung to the memory of her only love, an 
loved, and loved him “still ! 

To women like my mother, love is life or death! 

And so the day came when she left me to visit her friend, 
whom my mother and Pére André, my mother’s confessor, ha 
been suddenly summoned. They walked home about nine, in 
the delicious calm of the summer evening, through the Bois, an 
sitting down to rest in one of the lovely avenues, they talked, th 
good father assured me, of holy things. My mother was resolve 
to bear all things bravely and well, if it was only for Stella’s dea 
sake. 


I was sure that on such a night my mother, with her artist’: 


soul, would paint in all the details which good André failed to se: 
At last, in the distance, they saw a man and a woman leanin; 


against each other, as lovers will. His head was bent very: lov 


over her, and she looked up to him with eyes of love. 
“Ah!” said my mother, with a sigh, “this brings my thought 
to earth again, my father ;” and ehvens she added, with a smile, ‘3 


only wanted lovers to make that avenue perfect ’ "so they 


watched them. 


The couple came a little nearer, and then sat down. The) 


were too far off to allow the observers to distinguish more thai 
that he was a big broad-shouldered man, and she a slender girl. 


My mother watched them, and laughed, and sighed again, a: 
in the distance she saw the man stretch out his arms, and the 


girl, like a bird which had found its nest, shelter herself on. hi 
bosom. 

“ It is a lovely picture for an artist,” said my mother. “ An 
now the moon is out we shall see their faces, for now, Pére, ou 
path lies that way; we must pass them.” Even as she spok 
a terrible shudder passe d over her, and she put her hand on he 
heart, as she told Pére André she had suffered already in her lif 
great pain there. 

They walked on; the distant figures grew nearer and neare: 
till, with the aid of the moon, they could distinctly see thei 
locked in each other’s arms ! 


A few steps farther, and my mother suddenly stopped. Sh: 


had caught the sound of the man’s voice! And it said: 

“T know no love but you! I love you madly! And only vou 
my darling, my life, my love!” 

It was my father’s voice !!! 

With all her passionate nature roused to the utmost, and wit] 
a piercing shriek, my mother threw herself on the slender gir 


and exclaiming, “He lies! J am his wife!” she flung her with 
all the might of her rage to the ground at her feet! Then sh 


turned to denounce and curse her husband, but Pére André sai: 
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the Good God spared her that, and with a ery in which offended 
love and the memory of cruel years of bitter wrong were mingled, 
she fell back into Pére André’s arms insensible ! 

They brought her home, and I was put into her arms, and the 
doctor sent for. But it was too late. The poor hurt, offended 
heart was broken at last. She only lived to tell me she had ceased 
to love my father, and died, leaving to the little girl of nine the 
task of avenging the cruellest insult it was possible to offer to a 
noble life ! 


CHAPTER LV. 


I HAD been at school a month, and the governesses and girls 
began to leave me to myself, finding me a strangely silent, timid 
thing, without any of the spirits of natural girls “of my age. And 
so, living in a world of my own, where I dreamt of my mother, 
of my dear bird, and of how I used to pray to the stars, I was not 
always so unhappy as they thought, because I could dream so 
much. 

I learned quickly, and hurried through my daily lessons so 
that I might have more time to think and dream. It was un- 
natural, when other children played, that I could sit and dream. 

No wonder I grew pale and hollow-eyed, and more like a 
starved monkey. One day, about this time, my only friend, Pére 
André, came to see me, and begged a holiday for me. How grate- 
ful I felt to the good old man when he led me through those great 
gates, and drove me into the open country, where I could breathe 
again. Iran about again a happy child, living for this day in 
the present, and, tired at last, the father carried me back to my 
cage when the birds went to roost. 

Holiday time grew near. How happy the girls were! What 
did it mean for me? Some change? Should I be sent home? 
What should I do there without her? While I was wondering, I 
was summoned into madame’s private room, and told briefly that 
[ was to be sent home, where I was to give no trouble, as my new 
mama was not equal to the noise of childr en! “My new mama!” 
I said, astonished. “Yes, mademoiselle, your father married 
again one month after he had placed you under my care. On the 
day Pére André gave you that holiday, which your father wished 
you to have in honour of his marriage.” 

I trembled and felt that I grew pale, but no words would come. 
I was feeling, child as I was, the insult to my mother’s memory; 
and I hated. my father, for had he not made me acknowledge my- 
self happy on his wedding day? 

“Mademoiselle, you will be sent home to-morrow, and will, | 
hope, do all in your power to prove a good, obedient child to your 
father’s beautiful young wife.” 
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Still no words came. I was tingling all over with rage, wit 
sorrow, for my dear mother, who to me had died but: yesterday 

Madame rose, saying, as she passed into another room— 

“ T cannot occupy myself longer with one young lady. Leavy. 
me and prepare your clothes for packing.” 

But I drew my little self proudly up and said, “I hate my 
father for forgetting so soon. I shall never be obedient to anoth: 
mother. I could not be untrue to her whom I have lost, I ha 
rather not go home.” 

“Nonsense, mademoiselle ! My pupils are obedient to my will. 
I have no more to say.” But I fell down at her feet and besoug!:t 
her with all the eloquence | could command, to keep me there fo: 
the holidays, my father did not want me, and I could not look 
upon this new mother’s face. I begged her to write and tell mj 
father, and at last I said, amid sobs which shook my slender frame, 
“Ah, madame! sooner than go home now, I would rather liv 
here always and never see a flower again.” 

Madame frowned and shook me off her, but no look of kindness 
‘ame across her stern face. I was always looking into faces foi 
kindness, but I never found it. I gained a respite anyhow. She 
promised to write to my father. 

The morrow came, and the happy girls went away one by one, 
nearly all speaking of their mothers coming to meet them, of their 
brothers and sisters, of dogs and flowers. And I had not even my 
dear bird. Iwas alone! “The last. carriage rolled away, the door 
banged, and madame shut herself into her room, and the servants 
went below stairs, glad to rest. I strolled through the big dor- 

mitory, and shudde: red as I remembered what an atom I should 
feel there to night, surrounded by nineteen empty beds. Then | 
went into the big schoolroom, and climbed up on to the casement 
of the high, latticed window. For I felt anyhow nearer to the 
stars, which surely must come out soon. 

The room grew darker and darker, and I still crouched like a 
‘old bird in winter-time close to the pane. At last the door 

oened, and madame stalked, majestic as ever (although the holi- 
ays had begun, and I had visions that she might grow kinder) 
ito the room. At first she could not see me, but very soon I was 
Id to come down from that ridiculous position, and hear what 
ny father had to say. This is what I read— 


‘* Dear MApAME, 

“Since my daughter Stella shows such a bad spirit towards my young w nae 
by all means let her remain with you, not only during these summer holidays, | rut 
for the future, until she grows out of her eecentrie and absurd ways. She has al- 
ways been a grave and serious child, very much older than her years, and as my wife 
is extremely merry, and very much w hat my daughter is not, I fear her joyous 
nature would be considerably damped by contact with one so naturally ‘triste’ as 
Stella. This Ido not wish. They had better therefore remain apart. 


After I had read the letter, and thanked madame, I began 
climbing up tomy seat again, but was requested to go to bed, and 
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madame said, meaning to be kind, “ Stella, beyond a_ holiday 
task, and a walk once a day with me, you are free of the house and 
playground. Be a good child, good-night.’ 

“ My dear madame,” I said to myself, when .J was once more 
alone, « you are a nasty, hard bit of flint.” Of course she could 
not love, but then she’s not a mother! Now, my mother! And 
lost in sweet thoughts of her, I forgot I was going to be frightened 
at the nineteen empty beds staring at poor me, I fell asleep, and 
awoke the next morning sad, but not unhappy. One day was very 
like another in the holidays. After my déewner I learnt my 
holiday task, a difficult poem, which I would spout out loud 
the big empty room, and act little bits of, and try how many 
different voices I could say it in. Then in the afternoon there 
was my walk with madame down ugly streets, whose hot pave- 
ments scorched my feet. She hardly spoke, except to improve 
my mind by telling me whose monument that was, or how many 
years somebody’s dry bones had reposed under such and such a 
church! Still I was in the air, I could see people, and had much 
rather not have talked to madame. I could alw: ys amuse myself 
with looking about me. For the rest of the day I read any thing 
I could find, crouched up in the window seat by the hour to- 
gether, knees and chin touching, absorbed in my book! No one 
spoke i me all day, and I sat alone in the schoolroom, sometimes, 
when my book was finished, and grew to weaving little stories 
about myself. I was cut off from everything in the world I loved, 
and yet God comforted me by giving me the gift of imagination. 

One day, before the girls came back, my good Pére André took 
me for another holiday, to a wood far off, where I played and 
laughed with some children I found there. He was good to me, 
the only kind friend I had in the world. Going back, we went 
into a church where mass was being said, and I heard the organ 
thrilling out some glorious notes. I was spell-bound with delight, 
nor could the good father draw me away till the last sounds had 
died on my ears. It brought me nearer than ever to my mother, 
and I longed to play. I begged the father to ask permission for 
me to learn music. I felt I loved it. To play some of the songs 
she loved; to sing them! I cannot explain how my heart yearned 
to play my mother’s music. It thrilled me all over, the notes 
of this organ. Ah! surely her spirit must be in it, whispering 
in her Stella’s ear, “ Learn music, my darling, and our souls shall 
meet in the voices of the air.” 

Pére André was good and faithful. In a few days I took very 
eagerly my first music lesson, and gave myself, heart and soul, 
to studying the drudgery of lines and spaces because of the 
afterwards, and the whisper of the voices of the air. 

Henceforth, I devoted most of my time to music, and lost 
myself in living, as it were, away from school in some spirit-world 
made glorious with a hundred voices like my mother’s. I grew 
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cheerful, I mixed more with the other girls in play hours, and 
became, even at school, a happy child— 


“ And the wind was tempered to the shorn lamb.” 


CHAPTER V. 


My mother had been dead a year, and I was ten. It was my 
birthday, and I was sent for into madame’s room. 

Now I was a little nervous about going into madame’s room. 
We girls knew it meant a scolding or something very unpleasant. 
This time it was that I might be told my new mama was dead, 
leaving behind her a baby -girl, born but yesterday. 

I was shocked. They : said she was only twenty, very pretty, 
full of frolic and fun, with golden curls and merry eyes, and sh 
was dead. 

My father, perhaps, was right when he said I Was older than 
my years. I was ten to- day, ‘and though I took as great delight 
in fairy stories, and clung, in spite of Pere André, to my belief in 

talking to the stars, yet I knew as well as possible that my mothe: 
was avenged, and th at my father would feel the death of his child- 
wife bitterly. I could leave off hating him now this sorrow ha ad 
fallen on his life. I was sorry I had wished to kill my new mam: 
and I asked madame when I might see the baby. And now ] 
had a sister ds much alone in the world as Stella, for had sh 
not lost her mother too ? 

Music had begun to comfort my heart, and now that I had : 
baby-sister, I felt that my days of loneliness were over. I shoul ) 
never be unhappy again. Two days after Mathilde came and 
carried me off, and T saw my home and my father once again. 
He was very much changed; he never smiled, and looked years 
older. He put a little bab oy in my arms and said, in a choked 
strange way— 

“Be kind to this poor little wr etch, Stella, I am going away foi 
years—she has no one in the world but you.” 

Then my father gave a great sob and left the room. 

My heart was Rone n to iin long AZO, and I don’t think his sob 
made me cry, but I pressed the baby i in my lean arms very tight 
and covered its poor wee face alike with my kisses and my tears. 
The nurse went out of the room and left us alone. | 

I wiped my tears off the infant’s little face, and drew her closel; 
to me, as I felt the instinct of possession, that I had something 
in my arms my very own. Something that no one in all the 
world wanted, any more than I was wanted. 


* * * 7 * - ~ 


I was happy now, and left home the next evening for school quite 
cheerfully, because nurse, who was always to live with Mathilde, 
VOL. VIII. D 
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and me, and baby, said I was to come home once a month to see 
my little sister, until I grew up, and then I was to take care of her 
always. So my father had said before he left for his voyage to 
New Zealand, where Mathilde said he had gone, broken down with 
grief, without again looking at his little daughter, or bidding fare- 
well to any one. 

And now the months flew by quickly, and I was happy in the 
possession of my music, which I loved, and my baby-sister whom I 
adored! I saw her once a month; she grew bigger and bigger, 
and got to know me. Ah! mydelight when she held out her 
arms to me, and clasped them round my neck; and then, as time 
went on, and she could lisp my name, my gratitude to God knew 
no bounds. 

And still my father neither returned nor wrote, and year by year 
passed by. I hardly measured time now—no one had ever kept 
my birthday. I only knew when the month came round, for then 
I saw my baby. 

She was such amerry, laughing thing, full of fun, and fair as a 
lily-—exactly my opposite. But how I loved her! What did it 
matter tome, the monotony of perpetual masters, as year followed 
year and no change came; I was wrapped up in the study of my 
beloved music, in which my master told madame I had great 

talent, and then I had my baby-sister. And so I grew to woman- 
hood, still yearning to be loved myself, but almost forgetting self 
in my devotion to my little sister. 

When I was sixteen Pére André told me my father had written 
him a letter, asking for news—not of me, but ‘of b: iby. He said I 
was to remain at school till I was eighteen, when I was to live 
for good at home, to take care of my sister till he returned. He 
said nurse and Mathilde, who had been my nurse, would stay on, 
and Pére André had the money matters in his care till I left school, 
when I was to be mistress ! 

What a bright and happy future it seemed, and how I whispered 
all my thoughts about it to my mother, as of yore. 

Good Pére André took me sometimes into the churches in Paris 
to let me hear the glorious organs, and once about this time he took 
me to a concert, where I heard a very young man play the violin 
and piano superbly. He was only two years older than myself, and 
had already composed. They told me his name was Fritz De la 
Rue. His uncle was anxious he should learn his business, but had 
not the heart to tear the boy from his beloved music yet. That 
was the first I ever heard of M. Fritz. Pére André knew him well, 
and told me that my father and Fritz’s uncle had started in life 
abroad in the colonies together. 

Krom time to time I heard from my good André that M. De la 
Rue was already gaining success in the musical world, not so much 
for his own compositions as for his wonderful playing and brilliant 
touch. This made him disinclined to gointo his uncle’s business. 



















































































And for a year I heard no more of him, and my school-life dr: 
to an end. Bébé was quite a big girl now, and I was eighteen 


last ! 


Marie Rosel, 
begging me to renew our acquaintance when I returned, as sh 
lived with her brother 
stern and grave 

And so the day came when [ said adieu to my masters, an 
madame, and the girls, and drove away happy and light-hearted a 
a bird, tomy home. Free at last! 


WuHaT a welcome home I had! They were all at the door t M . 
receive me; Bébé and her nurse, Mathilde and dear old André. 
my faithful friend. Bébé clung round my neck and ran ceargh m i i 
up and down stairs. I was a happy girl, and I think a pretty ¢ " 
as I looked at myself, with Bébé’s golden curls about my nec k! | 

Now I began in earnest to take up the reins of government in my | | 
small kingdom, and I arranged and filled up all my day, so that | 
might never lie down at night feeling I had been idle. Idle! my | 
life was too full, and much too happy for such a word to have any if 
share in it. 

My days passed rapidly with Bébé’s lessons, and my music, and , 
my housekeeping. | 

When the evening came, we went often —Bébé, I, and nurse | 
by boat to St. Cloud, where we rambled about, light-hearted, con if 
tented and gay. 

Bébé was so merry, and full of fun, I couldn’t make her under- 
stand she must learn anything so serious as lessons. She would 
throw her arms round my neck, and say: 

*“ How can we learn to-day, Stel—the sun shines so brightly in 
my eyes, I cannot even see the book ?” 

My father wrote that a was to go to school in two years. | 
could deny her nothing. I should have completely spoilt her. 
She never left me night or day for those two years, and my firs' 
erief came since I left school—we had to part. It was best fo 
her, and best for me I suppose. Anyhow it was my father’s will. 
One thing I did, I wrote and begged my father to let me find a 
school less severe, less cold, for I thought unkindness and neglec' 
would kill her, because she had not the feelings that somehow kept 
me alive, unloved and unwanted so long. He wrote that Pér 
André might find a school near home for Bébé. This pleased me, 
and I could have her home now and then, and write him word i! 
they were good to her. 

Ah, he cared for Bébé very much. He never*cared for me—fo1 
mother and me. 
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the only friend I made, had left a year ago 
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who was years older than Marie, and ve 
quite near my home. ° 
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At last I settled to send my darling toa pretty house quite near, 
where there was a garden, and flowers which grew quite gaily near 
the schoolroom window. Madame la Supérieur e was a widow with 
children of her own, and hada sweet, though firm face. It seemed 
cruel to send our Bébé anywhere. It was like cutting the wings of 
a beautiful butterfly ; but it had to be, so I took her there one 
evening, when she was ten, and I had just reached my twentieth 
birthday. 

Until she went to school all my love had been Bébé’s and Bébé’s 
only, but it was not to be always so. 

A year ago Marie Rosel and ‘her brother came to see me, and 
we grew very friendly. At least, Marie and | did. Her brother 
was a man of thirty, very imperious and dictatorial in his manner, 
and such a giant to look at! Such shoulders! He was not hand- 
some, though his eyes were gray and his forehead clever. His 
mouth was very perfect, but, oh, so firm! It was a large mouth, 
too, full of strong white teeth. He showed so many of them when 
he deigned to smile that I used to amuse myself by trying to 
spell determination, a tooth a letter, whenever I caught a slimpse 
of them. It was not often, for he did not often smile. He gener- 
ally sneered and contradicted. He was a man with a will of iron 
and yet a kind heart ; a man more to be feared than loved, but 
always very much respected. Now J was firm and determined, too, 
and this man, who by accident had crossed my path, was nothing j in 
the world to me. So I resented his m: isterly way of orde ring his 
sister and me about whenever I happened to be in their house. Of 
course we quarreled. Marie was afraid of him, not I. I gave 
him back his cold and haughty stare, and returned him, so to 
speak, blow for blow. I was my own mistress, free as air. It was 
a new phase of my existence which I rather enjoyed than other- 
Wise ; especially when I saw it puzzled him. 

Howe ‘ver, they were kind neighbours to me, and often took me 
with them to concerts, where he alw ays tried to come the school- 
master over us both, and I was the n: vughty pupil who refused to 
be obedient. It generally ended by his “being too cross to shake 
hands with me when we parted, or else I ran up the steps of our 
house, and would not give him the chance, and laughed and smiled 
to him from my window, which he either did not, or would not, see. 

One day they took me to a concert, and for the first time since 
I left school, I again heard M. De la Rue play. I forgot to reply 
to M. Rosel’s most cutting satire: I forgot everything but this 
lovely music. 

The young musician was very much applauded, and bowed 
again and again, to the right hand and to the left, his great, 
dreamy eyes at last resting on me! 

M. Rosel asked me why I was blushing, and rose and took us 
both away, just as the audience were calling loudly for an 
encore ! 
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The piece had evidently made a hit! He would play 
again, and we had to go. I turned my head in spite of mys 
as we went out of the door, and found the eyes of M. De la R 
still fastened on me! He bowed again, but, in spite of deafeni: 
cries for an encore, he refused. 

*¢ Mademoiselle has very much flattered that young enthusi: 
by appreciating his music—not wisely, but too well.” 

What had I done? For once my tongue had not its re: 
answer, but I blushed stupidly and, declining M. Rosel’s 
I walked very quickly home with Marie, and felt I disliked | 
satirical brother very much indeed. 

From Pére André, I heard that M. De la Rue was mad as « 
about his art, and that his uncle was growmg more and 


enraged. Here was this good business--they were merchan 
and Fritz declined to give up his mus 
and compositions, which were becoming his only interest in lif 





trading with New Zealand 


The uncle had no sympathy with art. Poor M. Fritz! I m: 
a little hero of him, as I sat alone all day, or played scraps of 


beloved Mozart in the twilight. He had gained just enoug 


success to tempt him to go on. How could he give it up, 
trade in petticoats and silk dresses with coarse people in N. 
Zealand ? 

Every one I knew blamed him. But I understood, sympathis: 
and was silent. 

I was lucky enough to hear M. Fritz play two or three tim 


soon after, and every time I understood more, and sympathis: 
more, and was more silent. One day, just before dear Bébé we 


to school, Pére André promised to take me to another conc 


where M. De la Rue was advertised to play. At the last minut 


he sent me the tickets, saying I must ask a friend to take n 
for he was called away to see some sick person and could not 

I-sent for Marie, but she was out. Either I must give up t! 
great pleasure, or, for once, I must go alone. It was summ 
time, the evenings long, the concert over at nine. I went alon 


M. Fritz surpassed himself! He played again and again. Hi 


was surely getting popular in Paris at least! I was lost 

everything. His music carried me out of myself back to n 
sad baby-days, when, pillowed on my mother’s bosom, she sai 
me some such passionate notes as these! I sat on, staring 


that young figure, my soul otherwhere. I never noticed that t! 


concert was over, that the music had ceased. It had not cea 
forme! It was ringing on and on in myears! My steiabie wi 
far away! At last a tear rolled slowly down my face, and a | 
voice whispered in my ear— 

* Pardon, mademoiselle! that tear is my best thanks! Thi 
people of Paris, I stir them! I excite them; but I cann 


move one of them to tears. Silence and sympathy, believe nx 


mademoiselle, is an artist’s best reward. 
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I roused myself, drew myself up in my proudest and coldest 
manner, and, looking hurriedly round, to my horror I saw the 
room was all but empty! What would he think? 

‘‘Monsieur, your music made me forget all else; I did not 
think it was so late.” 

“Will mademoiselle again pardon me, and allow me to escort 
her home?” 

I ought to have said “no.” I said faintly, “Thank you, but 
I know: my way, it is still light.” But he began speaking of Pére 
André, and how he had promised to introduce him to me this 
very evening; and so, rightly or wrongly, he walked home with 
me, and my foolish heart was in a flutter of delight. He spoke 
of himself, and said he despaired, even in the face of such 
applause as I had heard to-night, of ever making a great name. 
I said a man never despaired, because no man worthy of the 
name was without ambition; and with ambition, and talent, and 
art there surely must be hope, and he said— 

“Ah! mademoiselle, even had I possessed all those things, 
until to-night there has in my life been one thing wanting, and 
that is sympathy.” 

How could I answer this!—or this ?— 

** Mademoiselle, in your eyes I read it, and I thank you—who 
knows I may not yet have to thank you for having with your 
sympathy blotted out despair ! 

I hurried into the house, upstairs, and locked my door, and fell 
down in front of my glass and looked at my crimson face. 

“Qh! what have I done? What did he read in my eyes? 
That single foolish tear!” And because that one tear had be- 
trayed me, I added to it, and cried gently, and tingled all over 
with a new and strange sensation I hé ad never felt before in my life! 

The next morning I went to Pére André, and told him all about 
it. He said he was sorry not to have been able to be with me to 
introduce M. De la Rue himself tome. It was a promise made a 
year ago, the day after M. Rosel had taken me to hear M. Fritz 
play. 

The good father said he would bring M. De la Rue to call on 
me, and that it would be better for M. De la Rue to keep from 
addressing me till he had been introduced. A few days after this, 
when I was ‘out, I met M. Fritz, but I gave him such a stiff bow, 
he had no opportunity, even had he wished, to speak to me! 

At this time I was so busy getting Bébé off to school, and was 
so dreadfully sad at parting with her. But she soon grew very 
happy. The first time nurse and I went to see her she came 
running up to me, followed by a lot of little girls, with whom she 
had already grown very intimate. She was not the least afraid of 
madame, and was as sunny and bright as ever. I ought to have 
been very glad at this, but I felt a shade of disappointment that 
my Bébé could find life as happy without me as with me. 

















It was just as well, perhaps, she was so unlike me. Everyon 
No one in my school days loved me. 
One evening, a month after Bébé had left me, I was singing | 


would love Bébé. 


STELLA. 


myself the songs I loved, when the door opened and M. De 


Rue and Pére André walked into the room, and I was formal! 
Monsieur Fritz laughed and teased good old And: 
because he had been more than a year in introducing him to m: 
I knew the dear old father must have some good reason, so I sai 


introduced! 


nothing, for I saw my old friend’s face was very grave. M. D: 
Rue and I seemed to know each other already, and we spent 


very happy hour together. 


play and sing to him. 


master, to listen as intently as Fritz listened. 


finished, he said, as he left— 
“* Mademoiselle, 1 knew there was strong sympathy betwe: 


us.” 


A few days after, he sent me tickets for a concert, to he: 
another piece of his own composition, which he dedicated to m 
I went with Pére André, who constantly came in and out n 
house now, and wore a very anxious look. 

From that time M. De la Rue and I met often. 
sometimes without, until his coming 
his going grew to be my one chance of a happy or an unhap) 
day. But this I kept to myself, for Pére André watched me, ai 


called with Pére André, 


grew more anxious. 


One day, six months after he introduced me to Fritz, he cam 


He played to me, and begged me 
I never had found anyone yet, but n 
When I ha 


Sometimes | 


and told me that iritz’s uncle had promised to give him the mon 


to travel for two years to try his luck, on condition that aft 
that time, if he had not attained some lasting success, he wou! 
abandon his art and go for good into the business. 

‘¢ He starts in a week,” 
felt angry for the first time in my life with my good old frien 
He said, by the time Fritz returned very likely my father wou 


said Pére André quite cheerfully, and 


be back, and he should be released from further responsibility. 
Ah! well! I tried to think it would not matter tome. Afi 


all, I was very happy six months ago. 


Why should I not | 


again? I even tried to hum a little gay air, as I opened the doo 


to my good André, for he was looking at me so. 
quite still and thought—what would parting with Fritz be lik: 


And then I sto 


I was nothing to Fritz but a girl who spurred him on to ambiti 


in the art he loved! 
—but for me ? 


He could go and never miss me very mu 
Ah! I must busy myself. I dare not speak ! 


I arranged fresh flowers around my mother’s picture, and 
prayed very earnestly to learn how to forget, and to think, as 
yore, only of my Bébé. 


The days were long, I found now, for the first time in my li! 


for he did not come. 


Marie Rosel and her brother called once or twice, and he wa 


; 
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ruder than ever, and I resented his manner of talking more and 
more, as if not only Marie, but J, were his property. 

To be his property, would mean to become his very humble 
dove, whom when he had completely crushed to his iron will, he 
could be very gentle with. 

Imagine Stella crushed to any man’s will! or becoming any 
man’s very humble anything. Thank God! I was free as air, and 
this I took every opportunity to let himsee. I talked much more 
defiantly than I really felt, on purpose to raise on at devil in him 
it seemed good for my particular complaint to se 

But it tired me very much when they had gone, and I sat alone, 
and, in spite of myself, compared this iron man to Fritz, who being 
yet manly, had all the graceful courtesy of a woman, and suited 
my temper better. 

‘I knew that M. De la Rue would never go away without saying 
good-bye to me. I determined to hide my fee lings and be very 
firm when we parted. 

At last he came. I was glad it was twilight, for I was very pale. 
But I put on my mother’s proudest, most indiffe ‘rent manner. 

“Mademoiselle Stella! I have come to thank you for your 
S mpathy, your friendship, and to wish you a long adieu! I am 
going away.’ 

‘So I hear, from Pére André—I think you are quite right to 
go—but I am sorry.” 

' And yet, mademoiselle has spurred me on to dreams of 
writing something which the world will acknowledge, by giving 
me a place among the musicians of the day!” 

“Yes, to see the world, to play in London, in Vienna, at Berlin, 
to get your name known at great courts, to spend many a tiring 
day, to walk many a difficult path, never to look back or to despair, 
seems to me to be the only way to fame.” 

“T shall miss you, mademoiselle, believe me, I have opened 
my heart to you from the first, since that night I read the truest 
sympathy in those—ah! mademoiselle, forgive—those dear eyes.” 

lam flattered. “ Be ambitious, M. Fritz, never despair or return 

till you have given your art a fair and honest trial! Then, if M. 
De la Rue will come and see me again, I shall be very proud.” 

“But for you, mademoiselle, T should never have risen above 
myself in Paris. It is through you I am anxious to go; and yet, 
mademoise lle, it is through you—I find it very hard.” 

“M. Fritz, if you care to be my friend, you will not linger. 
Remember there are many before you in the field! There is in 
you a great name to be made. You must make it! Ah! monsieur, 
if I had been a man, with your talent, [ would have been a great 
man—or died !” 

** Mademoiselle is right! My better angel always. You will 
hear from me from time to time, and do not learn in two years 
to withdraw your sympathy, or, mademoiselle your regard. 
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He held out both his hands, which I clasped. 

“ You do not speak, mon amie?’ 

“Ah! M. De la Rue, why should I speak ? You should feel 1 
women like me, never fo rget ! < 

He bent his head and kissed my hands with all the reveren 
a knight of old. And then he was gone! 

It seemed an hour that I kept up my proud and stately mann 
Drawn to my full height, a pale and coldqueen! And then as ¢ 
twilight deepened, I sat down to the piano, and my fingers wand 
over the keys, as I tried to play one of the airs we lov red. Sudd 
it rushed over me, all that I had lost! I knew my own heart, a 
toowell!! J loved him!!! Away went all my pride, my cold 


studied indifference. I slipped down by the side of my piano ai 


with head bent low over my arms, I sobbed unrestrainedly. 

But hush, the door moved. M. Fritz came back into the ro 

“ Mademoiselle, I forgot to say 24 

I turned my head away and rose quickly from my knees—by 
was too late! 

In a moment he was beside me, saying, breathless! y— 

*‘ Mademoiselle! what does this mean! I was afraid you woi 
not care. Mon Diew! do not be any longer cruel—I hav 
longed for this, my Stella 








on my part, Stella.” 

I drew myself away, and cried, passionately, “ Take care, ni 
say that word to a girl like me, unless it is true! True on y 
honour ? ” 

“7 swear it, Stella! Now answer me, my darling, is «t lov 


I looked up into his dear face, I looked through and throug 
his eyes with mine, and while every fibre of my nature vibrat 


with exquisite happiness, | murmured, “ Jt is love! ” 


He drew me to him, and our lips met in one long, passionat 
kiss, and for a little while two creatures on this earth were ve 


near the angels. 


(To he continued.) 


is it love?” He pulled away my han 
from my face, and made me answer with my eyes! “It is lo 
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FUGITIVE AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
I. 


OnE of the most remarkable products of the free-and-easy 
American press is the humorist of the newspapers. His name 
is legion. No journal with the least pretension to importance is 
considered complete without him. He isa privileged low comedian, 
whose “ gags” are not only forgiven, but demanded. He is the 
talking clown of the circus ring who goes on in every “act,” and 
the more elegant the performance “the better his chance of 
achieving success. Thanks to the favour and indulgence of 
a. public prone to forgive many slips of style and statement in one 
who possesses the capacity to excite laughter, his gabble is seldom 
deemed gratuitous or out of place. The mere humorist of the 
newspapers must not be confounded with the masters of the 
great school of American humour. These need scarcely be named. 
They are as popular, and their peculiar gifts as humorists are, we 
should suppose, as keenly appreciated on this side of the Atlantic 
as they are on the other. Even before Mr. John Bright quoted 
Hosea Biglow in the House of Commons we had “ discovered ” 
Mr. James Russell Lowell. Bret Harte, Mark Twain, * delicious 
Artemus” (to quote Mr. Charles Reade’s cordially enthusiastic 
epithet ), and Max Adeler were no sooner introduced to our notice, 
chiefly by discriminative pirates in the publishing trade, than they 
in various degrees became famous. A qualification of the same 
remark applies to Petroleum V. Nasby, Orpheus C. Kerr, Josh 
Billings, and a few other American writers of the humorous class 
whose names might be mentioned. If the political allusions of 
this writer, or the grotesque spelling affected by that, sometimes 
failed to produce the effect upon us which it ha d doubtless 
produced upon readers at home, we were not slow to find the vein 
of humour underneath, and to pay the humorist our tribute of 
either a smile or a hearty peal of laughter. 

Our present concern is less with the masters of American 
humour, whose writings are preserved between the “ boards ” of 
books, than with the comic story-tellers, poets, and paragraph 
writers of the newspapers. The characteristics of American 
humour are so well known and so easily discerned by those who 
are blessed with a healthy capacity for the enjoyment of wholesome 
fun, there is secant necessity for giving the learned analysis which 
one has been encouraged to look for in a paper of this description. 
We know by its flavour, its twang, that the humour is American, 
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just as we recognise the flavour of American cheese. 
doubt whatever of this, although we might experience considerab 


difficulty in assigning the “ lo-cation ” 


of the article had been “ raised.” 
Barrow’s famous description of Wit and Humour, which y 

quoted by Hazlitt in one of his lectures on the English com 
writers, a passage or soappropriate to the humour of the American: 
but there is no need to make the search. Hazlitt himself, one 

whimsically inclined to think, beheld with an unconscious! 
prescient eye the birth of the humour of the Far West when | 


said, “* Lying is a species of wit and humour. 


We have 


where this or that specime 


It might be possible to find i 


To lay 


anything 


a person’s charge from which he is perfectly free shows spirit an 
invention ; and the more incredible the effrontery the greater 


the joke.” 


A recent writer, 


of some insight, 


albeit givel 


refining over much, says that, “in some respects, though in som 
only, Charles Lamb’s humour anticipates the type of humo 


which we now call in the 
be eonceded. 


respects” 


may 


main American.” 
As the critic in question admit 


Well, 


“ in son 


‘‘ There was certainly nothing in Lamb of the grim impassiven: 
of Yankee extravagance.” 


“Sir,” said an 


American dramatic author, who, before gainin 


distinction on the stage, had used the sub-editorial scissors, ‘ 


America the comic and satirical paragraph is a power.” 
It is a power. 


right. 


there must be occasions when the joke that has been 
refuses to come. 


He wa 


But there are paragraphs and paragraph 
It is not vouchsafed to ev ery American journalist, who, in relatio 
to the other members of the staff of his paper, occupies a positio 
which answers to that of “ the corner men” of a minstrel troop | 
relation to the graver members of the company, to be funny at a 
times and under every conceivable set of circumstances. Obvious 


summone 


It is then that he lays down the pen and tak 


up the scissors. Thanks to “ the exchanges,” namely, those journa 
sent him in return for copies of his own sheet, he is never at a los 
for material for his column of humorous scraps. Fortunately for t! 
raciness of his collection, he is unhampered by considerations of 


delicately personal character. 
say blasphemous, 


ing in the extreme. 


the criticism is instructive. 
humour ” 
published in New York : 


one Tom-cat, one ‘ cayote,’ 


And he may be irreverent, not ¢ 
to an extent that readers of the respectab! 
family newspaper of this ab eag 04 country would consider 


shi | 


It rarely happens that one humorist spea! 
disparagingly of the w orkmanship of another, but when he do: 


The following “receipt for Wester 
appeared in a journal called Puck, which, we believe, 

— Take one mule, one goat, one ‘ pur} 
one mother-in-law, one ‘ Injun,’ on 


‘pious cuss,’ and one Jersey man; chop as fine as time and oppo! 


tunity permit ; 


preacher, 


horse-thief, 
Sunday-school teacher, Vassar College girl, faro sharp, deaf « 


bigamist, 


deacon, 


burglar, 


add about equal parts of judge, colonel, gamble: 
road-agent, 
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lady, country editor, rum-seller, and son-of-a-gun-from-Texas ; 
mix well together, and season with vulgarity, bad grammar and 
worse slang ; cook rapidly, and serve red-hot in the favourite 
weekly newspaper.’ 

The attitude of the American humorist of the newspapers 
towards his brother jesters on this side of the Atlantic is unde- 
viatingly contemptuous. He scorns them the while he wires 
priates ‘their feeble pleasantries. “When the funny man of : 
London paper,” observes one of those “ satirical rogues,” hoetie 
a good joke the editorial staff is called up, oysters are served, and 
the paper don’t appear that day. And it is a noteworthy fact that 
no London paper has missed a public: ition day for ten years back.” 
To be robbed of his jokes, which, as is stated above, are seldom or 
never worth annexing, might be borne with equanimity —indeed, 
he and his fellow labourers in the literary field have become callous 
to that kind of operation, just as eels are supposed to be indifferent 
to the process of skinning—but to be informed at the same time 
that the commodity is undeserving the attention of a master of the 
art and practice of appropriation is apt to ruffle the serenity of the 
producer. The British humorist! As his American cousin weuld 
say, he is “ very small pertatoes, indeed,” and yet times were when 
his productions were absorbed ato the literature of America, and 
for a considerable period preserved there as “native” and de- 
cidedly “to the manner born.” For example, “ Colonel Quagg ” 
and the American ballads in “ Bon Gaultier ” were thus absorbed. 
In a book of poems by the late Mortimer Collins there oc- 
curred these four lines, which, naturally enough, were quoted by 
the majority of the reviewers :— 

“ There was an ape, in the days that were earlier, 

Centuries passed, and his hair became curlier, 

Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist; 

Then he was man—and a Positivist.” 
This felicitous bit of humour voyaged across the Atlantic, and was an- 
nexed—“ convey the wise it call ”—in due course it returned, and 
was requoted in not a few English journals with the words Amer wean 
Paper where the name of the witty author ought to have been! 

Except from internal ev idence we have no means of nation- 
alizing a humorous poem of two yee which appeared not long 
ago in several American journals, by which it was credited to the 
Chicago Tribune. At the risk of having to defend another 


Alabama claim, we hereby declare the trifle to be English. Judge 
by this sample :— 


“ Be lenient with lobsters, and ever kind to crabs, 
And be not disrespectful to cuttle-fish or dabs ; 
Chase not the Cochin-China, chaff not the ox obese, 
And babble not of feather-beds in company with geese. 
Be tender with the tadpole, and let the limpet thrive, 
Be merciful to mussels, don’t skin your eels alive ; 
When talking to a turtle don’t mention calipee 

Be always kind to animals wherever you may be.” 


















































FUGITIVE AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
Mr. Edward Draper, a delightful humorist, who exercises hi 
rare gift less freque ntly than one could desire, relates two instance 
of “adoption” by the American humorist, which are unusual! 
interesting. In 1851 Mr. Draper was editor of and (judging fro. 
the number before us) almost sole contributor to the Smith Str 
Gazette and Institutional Review, a monthly paper (four pag: 
post octavo) “of limited private circulation.” It was the editor’ 
custom to send a copy to his friend Albert Smith, with permissix 
to utilize all that suited him in the Month, whieh serial was thi 
in existence. From the number of the Gazette for June, 185! 
Albert Smith transferred two of Mr. Draper’s contributions, namel: 
‘The Famous Duel between Paris and Menelaus” and “ Th 
School of Abuse,” a letter to the editor showing that, at pub 
meetings, “in the true science of abuse the English are strange! 
deficient.” The description of the Famous Duel is conceived 
the richest spirit of burlesque, and is full of felicities of humou 
Planché might have been the writer. Although it has nothin 
to do with our subject, we canuvot resist quoting a passage or tv 
from Mr. Draper’s “ Fight,” feeling confident that the reader w 
pardon the digression :—‘‘ He dropped his panther’s spoils as | 
fled, which gave occasion to a vulgar-minded Grecian to obse1 
that ‘he had been frightened out of his skin.” “By a solem 
treaty it was agreed that this duel should settle all ‘difference. 
between the rival nati ons, and that the fair Helen, the rib « 
Menelaus and the bone of Contention, should be immediate] 
given up to the best man.” ‘“ Drawing back his mailed right han 
Menelaus aimed such a blow at the face of his antagonist 
threatened to create in the features that preponderance of colou 
over form so characteristic of the works of Turner, R.A. His fist 
however, only dashed into the interior of the helm, for just at th: 
moment it occurred to Paris that as his casque was in suc 


a critical position he could reap no personal advantage by keepin 


his head in it, and he withdrew from it accordingly.” 0) 
reconsideration we are not at all sure whether this is a digressio1 
There is something which is erroneously believed to be exclusive! 
American about Mr. Draper’s humorous gravity. However, t 
return. “The School of Abuse” was transferred from the Mont, 


to an American journal, and some years subsequently the autho. 


met with one of his model observations for public speakers, take: 
from “The School of Abuse,” in an English benevolent hom 


for jokes that have seen service, and labelled, “A Fellow 
Down East.” It ran as follows :— “But, as some philosophers 
teach that even the lower animals run their course of Progress, 
and advance systematically towards perfection in the scale of 
Creation, we may yet entertain a hope for the moral, physical, and 


intellectual improvement of my opponent by his removal int: 


a more elevated grade of existence. Who knows but that in a fey 
centuries he may reappear upon earth refined into a Baboon ?” 


a 
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A comic lecture on birds was once sent by Mr. Draper, with 
other “copy,” to one of those unprincipled adventurers in the 
publishing trade who are only too often successful in victimising 
literary men. The MS. was neatly bound in a little volume which 
the author prized. Long after the submission of the MS. to his 
plausible friend, who, of course, had disappeared, Mr. Draper, 
to his surprise, met with his lecture on birds in the columns of 
the Morning Advertiser. We called on the editor of that journal, 
hoping to recover his little book, but found that his “ birds ” had 
been borrowed from a Yankee aviary ! 

Everyone familiar with the ballads of yesterday and the day 
before has either heard or heard of “ Woodman, spare that tree.” 
The life of the popular ballad is short. This touching appeal on 
behalf of a tree which had sheltered the appellant in her youth 
seems to us a long-ago ditty, and yet the composer of the air is 
still with us. Well, some years ago, it is immaterial how many, 
Mr. Godfrey Turner wrote “The Woodman’s Reply.” This 
humorous piece is one of a limited but unique group of broadly 
comic pieces of verse which, at wide intervals—much too wide— 
have left the author’s laughing pen. 


THE WOODMAN’S REPLY. 


4 


No, mum, this ’ere old tree 
Can’t be no longer spared ; 
It ain’t no odds to me, 
If Muster Brown was squared ; 
But Muster Brown says, “ Green, 
You drop that there tree down.” 
And what he say he mean, 
Sure-ly, do Muster Brown. 


Il. 


I don’t possess the ’ed 
To hargify with you, 
A lady born and bred 
Is safe to speak what’s true. 
But, put a case, I takes 
A job from Mr. B. 
(And little ’tis I makes 
Out of the likes of he) 


IIf. 


Your heart-strings, and all that, 
Round this ’ere tree may cling— 
To contradict you flat, 
Would not be quite the thing ; 
But if you talk of shade, 
There’s other boughs than these, 
And other folks have played, 
Mayhap, round other trees. 
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a%. 

It’s very good to feel 

A mystning of the eyes, 
For chairs of oak or deal, 

And old straw-hats likewise, 
To keep, if you've a mind, 

The things as makes you weep ; 
I’ve got no fault to find, 

If they’re your own to keep. 


V. 

3ut this ’ere old oak tree. 

As you don’t want cut. down, 
Excuse me, mum, you see, 

}elongs to Muster Brown. 
To him you should apply, 

Though ‘taint no use I think, 
And if you please, mum, I 

Should like your health to drink. 


This is Evglish enough, quotha! If there is anything up: 
which the American prides himself, and he prides himself on 
good many, it is on his reverence for the aspirate, and h 
accuracy in the use of it. Besides, the Yankee lumberm: 
in nowise answers to the English woodman. His method 
effecting a clearing is not the method pursued by Mr. Willia 
Ewart Gladstone. Nevertheless, Mr. Turner’s humorous triff 
travelled through the exchanges of the American press as the wo 
of one of the funny men of the San Francisco News Letter. 
later example of the annexations of the reputable journal in que 
tion, and we pass on to meet the American humorist of t! 
newspapers on his own unimpeachable ground. A volume 
amusing verse, called “ Songs of Singularity,” by “The Lond 
Hermit,” was published in 1874. It contained a ballad on 
mother-in-law, a theme of never-failing. fruitfulness to ¢ 
satirist. That same ballad afterwards appeared in the San Fra 
cisco News Letter, duly appropriated and altered! In order 
show how the News Letter humorist re-touches his importations 
fit them for the local market, we subjoin the original poem an 
the “improved” copy thereof, i in parallel columns :— 





BY THE GLAD SEA WAVES. HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
AN IDYLL. 
“O gai !’—French exclamation of delight. | HH stood on his head by the wild sea sho: 

He stood on his head on the wild sea shore, And danced on his hands a jig; 

And joy was the cause of the act, In all his emotions, as never before, 
For he felt as he never had felt before, | A wildly hilarious grig. 

Insanely glad in fact. And why? In that ship just crossing ‘ 
And why ? In that vessel that left the bay bay 

His mother-in-law had sail’d His mother-in-law had sailed 
To a tropical country far away, For a tropical country far away, 

Where tigers and snakes prevailed. Where tigers and fever prevailed. 
And more than one of his creditors too— Oh! now he might hope for a peaceful |i 

Those objects of constant dread— | And even be happy yet, 
Had taken berths in that ship “ Curlew,” Though owning no end of neuralgic wife, 


Whose sails were so blithely spread. ‘And up to his collar in debt. 
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Ah! now he might hope for a quiet life, ' He had borne the old lady through thick 
Which he never had known as yet, | and thin ; 
’Tis true that he sti// possessed a wile, An | she lecture him out of breath ; 
And was not quite out of debt. And now as he looked at the ship she was in, 
But he watch’d the vessel, this singular He howled for her violent death. 
chap, | He watched as the good ship cut the sea, 
O’er the waves as she up’d and down’d, | And bumpishly up-and-downed, 
And he felt exactly like Louis Nap, | And thought if already she qualmish 
When “the edifice was crown’d.” might be, 
Till over the blue horizon’s edge | He’d consider his happiness crowned. 
She disappear’d from view, | He watched till beneath the horizon’s edge 
‘Then up he leapt on a chalky ledge The ship was passing from view; 
And danced like a kangaroo. | And he sprang to the top of a rocky ledge, 
And many and many a joysome lay | And pranced like a kangaroo. 
He peal’d o’er the sunset sea ; He watched till the vessel becamea speck 
’Till down with a “fizz” went the orb of That was lost in the wandering sea, 
day, | And then, at the risk of breaking his neck, 


And then he went home to tea. Turned somersaults home to tea. 
, San Francisco News Letter. 


The humorists of one state or county bandy chaff with their 
comic confréres in other states and counties in a manner that one 
hopes affords unceasing entertainment to their readers. A joker 
in a Boston paper declares that “ Detroit editors get up in the 
middle of the night to hate each other.” It is fortunate for “the 
hub” that it possesses jesters, both aggressive and apt at neat 
retort—not always courteous retort, by the w ay—for Boston is not 
allowed a moment’s respite by jokers elsewhere. It would be easy 
to fill pages with merry jests that have been made at the e xpense 
of the eclectic city, but one or two will suffice as specimens: “ At 
a seance held there, the medium called up the spirit of a deceased 
lady, the intimate thicnd of the circle. She was asked if her ex- 
perience of her present happy state realized her earthly expectations. 
‘Yes,’ replied the spirit, ‘it is very lovely and nice here, but’— 
with a long, soft sigh—‘ it is not Boston.’ ” Here is anothe ar: “A 
Boston young man attended a prayer meeting, and heard so many 
confessions of crime, that he concluded it was no place for him. 
He felt as though he needed better society.” According to the 
humorist, the habits of thought and forms of expression of a Boston 
lady differ from those of young ladies who are “ raised ” elsewhere. 
She is a young person of culture. Behold her !—*“ ‘ Goin’ to hang 
up your stocking, Christmas ?’ asked a Chicago man of a Boston 
girl who is v isiting his sister, one day last w eek. ‘Ishallce rtainly 
suspend my hosiery,’ she said, looking kindly at him over her eye- 
glasses, ‘ because I think the beautiful custom of bestowing upon 
our friends those things we think they will appreciate should be 
adhered to.’ He puta copy of Emerson’s works, Joe Cook’s lectures, 
some annotated lectures on biology, and two boxes of chewing- 
gum into her blue, but long stocking that Friday evening, and is 
now her affianced oyster buyer. » The real or alleged physical 
peculiarities of the inhabitants of certain parts of the States, as 
well as the staple trades of the more important cities of the Union, 
furnish the par igtaphist with unfailing sources of merriment. An 
“exchange” speaks of a Chicago man who has one foot in the grave. 
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A commentator on this statement “ presumes that it was all | 
could get in without enlarging the cemetery.” These will s; 
for themselves: “ There is a solidity, so to speak, about the sn 
in Jersey city which is wanting in those of New York. T 
probably have more time to become condensed.” 
American cheese carried off the prize of a silver medal at 
late great cattle and dairy show at Birmingham, England. |! 
just what might have been expected. Some American chees' 
lively and strong enough to carry off an ox, without spitting on 
hands.” Cincinnati is thus made for the thousandth time to 
member that, whatever its aspirations towards the higher life : 
be, it is a city which owes its greatness to—hogs. “ And now t! 
say that Theodore Thomas didn’t refuse, while in Cincinnati, to | 
time witha ham. Tue trouble originated in his inability to k 
a firm grip on it, and when he was whacking out something \ 
difficult, it would get away from him and take the trombone i in 1 
eye, or the ’cellist in the shirt fr ont, and they did not like it.” 
From a sketch of a typical facial feature, as when “ the report: 
describes Jones’s nose as “a rouser,” which “stands out on 
profile like a good deed in a naughty world, ora lighthouse o1 
beach,” to a portrait ofa public man executed in the same start! 
style, is but one step—which the daring caricaturist in printer’s i 
frequently takes. We read, for example, in the Portland . 
tiser, that “ Mr. Spurgeon is a stocky man with high should 
and no neck to speak of. His face is shaped like a pear, stem- 
up . . I have seen many a hotel clerk of amore imposing and a\ 
inspiring appearance.” From a British point of view this vy 
probably be considered severe; from the American standpoint it 
mild, especially when it is contrasted with the way American n 
conformist ministers are dealt with. Suffer the humorists to int: 
duce to our notice *‘ Dr.” Talmage and the Rev. Henry Ward Beech: 
The following lines may be taken to represent the playing-in of t 
two eminent divines :— 
There came to the Beecher 
Poor exile from hearing 
The Talmage. “QO, preacher, 
To’ard Paradise steering, 
I want to be surer 
Of Heaven, great teacher: 
I want to live purer, 
For I’m a weak creature, 
To you I'd be nigher ! 
O, prayerful beseecher, 
How can I go higher? 
3y what pious | feature P 
What orthodox flyer 
Will help sinners through ?” 
Said Henry: “Go higher! 
Go hire a pew!” 
“‘ Beecher rushes to Whittaker’s defence,” writes a Boston paragra 
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phist. ‘*Shame! shame!” exclaims another paragraphist in Buffalo, 
‘Give the poor boy a chance.” Says the commander of the comic 
column in Cincinnati Saturday Night, “Talmage is so encouraged 
with his success in making converts at his revival he has invited 
Beecher to come over and take a reserved seat on the anxious 
bench.” ‘The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher recently said,” observes 
the Morristown Herald, “that ‘in the morning when he picked 
up a newspaper, he thought a sewer had broken open in the house.’ 
H’m. He must have picked up an old Tribune, containing a two- 
page report of the Beecher-Tilton trial.” But this is for the most 
part cudgel-play. The man who compares the smile of a well- 
known English opera-bouffe actress to the opening of the Yosemite 
valley on a May morning is more than a humorist; he is 
a realistic poet. Of another English actress, equally renowned, 
it is said that she “reached the years of discretion four 
decades since, but not until lately has she worn long clothes.” 
Others have said something similar, but it may be questioned 
whether it is “ generally conceded that Tennyson should purchase 
a waste basket.” The spareness of Madame Sara Bernhardt was 
a leading text for a joke in the American newspapers until Jumbo 
overshadowed her. “It is noted,” writes a New Orleans trifler, 
“that Christine Nilsson has given her name to some matches, 
George Sand to a toilet water, and Sara Bernhardt to a face pow- 
der. This is not as it should be. Bernhardt should have given 
her name to the matches.” In New York it is stated that * dolls, 
modelled after Sara Bernhardt, are being imported. They can 
also be used for crochet needles.” Allis fish that comes to the net 
of the “ humorist paragraphist ”—to quote his description of him- 
self. And he is most impartial. The face and hair and calves and 
raiment and diet of Mr. Oscar Wilde have received almost as 
muth attention from the humorists of the newspapers as had pre- 
viously been given the height and girth and ears and appetite and 
trumpeting and delicate tread of the elephant Jumbo. We, at 
any rate, have no reason to complain. The sly humour of this 
will speak for itself. “ Mr. John Parnell, a brother of the great 
Trish agitator, owns a peach farm in Alabama, which has yielded 
$70,000 worth of peaches. Mr. Parnell does not charge his 
tenants any rent, pays them larger wages, gives them one-half 
the crop, and boards them free at his own house when the year is 
a bad one for peaches, That is, we suppose he does all this. We 
haven’t been told so, but just thought he would run his plantation 
about that way, in defer rence to his brother’s views. But then, 
may be he doesn’t.” English life and letters are laid under con- 
tribution by the paragraphist in order to give point to his pleasan- 
tries, as when he observes, that ‘Fanny Driscoll prints a poem 
entitled, ‘ Clothe me in dreams!’ she has evidently had an invita- 
tion to attend one of Queen Victoria’s receptions.” Another in 


the same line, from New Orleans: “A Paris letter says; ‘At a 
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recent Mackey ball, the toilet of the hostess was a poem.’ If 
Mackey wore one of Browning’s poems, her dress was p) 
enough. No one could see through it.” An Iowa weekly | 
begins a leader thus: “As we advised him last week, Mr. G 
stone is shaping out a new policy.” 

No cant has been more unsparingly lashed by the hum 
of the newspaper press of America than the cant of musica! 
dramatic criticism, and yet it 1s to America one must 
for the choicest examples of a kind of writing—two-t] 
hysterical gash and the remainder technical knowledge ot! 
cheapest sort—which now-a-days passes for criticism wit! 
greater newspaper-reading public. There are evidently criti 
all the types known to us at work in America. Here is 
“See the critic. He is tired. He has closed his eyes. His 
touches his breast. He murmurs through his nose. He wil 
that the violins were flat, and the conductor was out of tun: 
morrow.” A wild humorist in San Francisco ridicules the m 
of the critic in a vein of extravagant burlesque. He is supp 
to be giving his notions of Patti. ‘ Her technique is bad, bes 


being too small. When a bran-new technique ean now be had 


three dollars, and a good second-hand one, holding over 
quarts, for $1.75, there is no excuse for this. Of course w 
know—all we critics—that there are no tears in Mrs. de Munck 
voice, which is the reason for her having to wet her whist 
early and often. There is a marked deficiency in breadth, 


depth, and thickness in the upper register, which does not ad 


the air freely in consequence, and a far-off nearness, a so) 
inanimate after-taste, so to speak, in the diminuendo of her 
particularly her French flat. Her singular mannerism of ho 
her chin lopsided during her G ups is in bad form, and the 
thing, she knows, one of her sharps will come out edgeways 
cut her throat. Then she opens her mouth too much an: 
often when she sings, which makes her chest-notes mouth; 
her mouth-notes chesty. It would be much better, to say not 
of more artistic, if she were to open only one side of her m 
at atime. This would save wear and tear of her teeth, an 
the same time give the other corner time to rest and brac 
She exerts herself too much in her trills, and it would save 
both breath and expense if she had them hereafter done be! 
the scenes, by a boy with a dog-whistle or something.” One o 
smartest “ personals ” we have met with appeared in a Western | 
called the Statesman. It strikingly illustrates the ease with y 
« humorous editor, who has been driven intoa corner and has | 
deprived of all apparent means of defence, can escape with a la 
on his side. As a sympathetic commentator observes, “ 


impossible to get ahead of the average Western paper.” V 


the Boise Statesman published a glowing obituary of one 
Foster, who, it was alleged, was shot dead at Wood River. 
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Foster immediately wrote to the paper, denying that he was dead. 

The letter duly appeared in the Statesman, headed, “A Card 
from a Corpse.” Even a Count Smorltork would find it impos- 
sible to take notes of a tithe of the examples of the humour of 
ribald reviling with which the newspapers of the Union are replete 
during a political campaign. They are humorous to us, but it is 
evident that the Slurks and Potts of America are for the most part 
in deadly earnest. A thoughtful writer in New Orleans remarks 
that “ pictures of the mouth of the hippopotamus would seem to 
indicate that the animal is making a political speech; but he is 
not.” The allusion is not necessarily national. It might have 
been made by an English observer who had seen the mouth of the 
mob-orator in operation on Clerkenwell Green. Remarks another 
observer, in Massachusets, *“ Were Ananias about in these cam- 
paigning days, how he would marvel at the rapid strides that have 
been made in the profession in which he once stood supreme.” 
We are informed that “ Politics are hot in Virginia, and they do 
pretty desperate things, but even there it is considered loathsome 
mean for a member of one party to break up a meeting of the 
other party just at a point when the speaker is in the midst of an 
impassioned appeal by starting a dog-fight outside.” It is quite 
fair, however, for no protest is made against the force of the 
testimonial, to say that, “For a three-fly, four-story, double- 
distilled, double-refined, double-barreled , copper-bottomed, square- 
toed, bevel- -edged liar” a certain journal “has no peer. Its 
mendacity is equalled only by its envy and malice. Its breath is 
slander; its teaching vice. Its only happiness is in wallowing in 
the slums of its own putrescence.” ‘“ Will some cross-eyed son of 
a street scavenger please send us the address of that sheet ?” ex- 
claims another journal, in a glow of humorous approval; “we 
want to subscribe for it.” 
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Ir is interesting to contrast the present reputation of a grea 
poet with the hostile criticism to which he was subjected durin; 
his previous career. Since the time when Coleridge declared th: 
he “could scarcely scan” some of Mr. Tennyson's verses, near|} 
fifty years have passed by, and the Poet Laureate has now obtaine 
a literary eminence and wide-spread popularity such as probabl 
no poet has ever before enjoyed in his own lifetime. Almost ever 
line that he now writes is greeted with universal applause, and t! 
unsparing severity of former criticism has been succeeded by the 
almost servile adulation of a later age. 

Mr. Tennyson’s claim to be the first poet of our time is generaily 
based on the ground that he is the representative singer of th 
generation in which he lives, and that he has appreciated and ex 
pressed in his writings, more faithfully and more delicately tha 
any other poet, the thoughts and feelings of his anemia n. 
He stands before us less in the light of a great teacher than a great 
singer; and if the soundness of his philosophical views be at any 
time called in question, his admirers generally are ready with th 
answer that the true function of the poet is not to instruct, but t 
please ; not to lead, but to represent the age in which he lives. 
This may or may not be true as a general principle and rule of 
poetry; but it cert: nly will not be found very pertinent or appli 
cable to Mr. Tennyson’s poems in particular ; nor will it be possible 
in this way to avert criticism from the Tennysonian philosophy. 
There are of course many poems of Mr. Tennyson’s in the subject 
of which no matters of living interest are concerned, as for instance 
The Lotus Eaters, St. Agnes Eve, Ulysses, and many others, 
all remarkable for their perfect artistic beauty -and extra 
ordinary power of word-painting, and all resembling Keats’ poems 
in their total abstraction from the interests of practical life. But 
these are by no means the most numerous class; for there ar 
also many others, such as Jn Memoriam, Maud, and Th 
Princess, in which the Poet Laureate has deliberately entered on 
subjects of debateable ground, with the evident intention of con- 
tributing to their elucidation. And in addition to whole poems 
thus dedicated to one particular subject, he has of course drawn 
many individual characters which are presumably meant to conve} 
some lesson to the minds of those who study them. It must be 
remembered, too, that even if a poet be considered merely the 
“representative ” writer of his time, the important question must 
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still arise—What does he represent? Does he reflect in his 
writings merely the average intelligence of the age, or the most 
far-seeing wisdom that guides and directs it? For all these 
reasons one cannot avoid the necessity of criticising the philoso- 
phical and didactic powers of every great poet, and not resting 
content with the excellency of the poems themselves. In spite of 
the acknowledged supremacy of Mr. Tennyson’s multifarious 
poetical powers, I believe that those who best understand and 
appreciate his writings must admit that even in his obviously 
didactic poems he has no claim to the distinction of a great teacher 
or leader of thought. It must be confessed that, when once he 
enters on matters of debateable ground, there is often some fatal 
flaw in the thought which mars the effect of the whole poem, and 
always a total absence of such vigour and intense moral persua- 
sion as are necessary to carry conviction to the mind of the reader. 

Admitting, then, what indeed it would be impertinent to deny 
or discuss, that, in matters of purely poetical or artistic expression, 
the Poet Laureate must ever be classed among the greatest masters 
of English verse, let us now consider those of his poems in which 
he treats of such debateable subjects as philosophy, morality, 
politics, and the like; and in which, if he is to be regarded as a 
great thinker, we may justly expect to find some more profound 
feelings than ‘those of an ordinarily well-educated and thoughtful 
Englishman. 

In the poem called Wages the abstract character of virtue is 
discussed, the object: being to show how the aim of virtue is “ to 
right the wrong,” without regard to glory or any temporal reward. 


“Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be.” 


This is a high and noble ideal; but it appears to me to be sadly 
stultified and debased, when, in the second stanza, it is discovered 
that after all virtue 7s looking for a reward; that her activity in 
this world is only conditional, and depends on the existence of a 
future life 





The wages of sin is death: if the wages of virtue be dust 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the wom and the fly. 


This, in fact, is one of Mr. Tennyson’s most favourite themes, that 
morality in this life depends on the certainty of a future state, 
and this seems to me to be the cardinal weakness of all his reli- 
gious teaching. Even the harmony of Jn Memoriam, otherwise 
so perfect in tenderness and depth of feeling, is marred by this 
discordant note-— 


“Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let science teach we are, and then 
What matters science unto men, 
At least tome? J would not stay.” 


And in his late poem, Despair, he draws a terrible picture of the 
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hopeless misery and weariness of life which are caused by the loss 
of faith in God and a future state. We need not here discus 
whether such a picture be correct or not; but surely all who lov 
virtue for virtue’s sake must protest against the immorality of th: 
assumption that men cannot be moral in this world unless they > 
are certain that their existence will be prolonged hereafter. Wha 
are we to think of a religious teacher who can base his plea fo. 
morality on no firmer ground than this? Contrast with this th 
noble words of Robertson.’ “If there be no God and no futur 
state, yet, even then, it is better to be generous than selfish, 
better to be true than false, better to be brave than to be 
coward. Blessed beyond all earthly blessedness is the man who, 
in the tempestuous darkness of the soul, bas dared to hold fast 
to these venerable landmarks.” 

When we come to consider the poems in which Mr. Tennyso 
treats of social subjects we shall find that here, even less than in 
religious questions is he entitled to the position of a leader o! 
thought. Perhaps the theme which he has handled most 
powerfully is the iniquity of the loveless marriages of fashionab|: 
life, the “ woman-markets of -the west.” In at.least two poem: 
this is the direct cause of the tragic ending, and in another and 
greater one it is closely connected with it. All readers must 
admire the noble scorn and indignation which are the key-note of 
Aylmer’s Field and Locksley Hall, and in few other poems can 
one find such splendour of language and imagery. Yet the 
mingled weakness and violence of Leolin in Aylmer’s Field 
disgust us almost as much as the amazing folly and selfishness of 
the hero of Locksley Hall, and in both poems the moral effect, 
which might otherwise have been very great, is ruined by th: 
utterly foolish and: immoral bearing of the most. important 
character. It is very interesting to compare Locksley Hall with 
Mr. Browning’s The Worst of It and Mr. Swinburne’s he Triwmpl 
of Time. Imall these poems we find the same subject—the 
character of a disappointed lover ; but while Mr. Browning’s and 
Mr. Swinburne’s heroes bear their sorrows with noble and unselfish 
magnanimity, we find in Mr. Tennyson’s hero such vulgar selfish- 
ness and almost brutal violence as make the poem unspeakably 
inferior in dignity and moral effect. 

The subject of Maud is, of course, a much wider and dee per 
one, but its defects are substantially the same. The surpassing 
charm of this poem ought not to blind our eyes to the strange 
moral blemishes which are the more monstrous and unnatural 
owing to the beauty of their surroundings. Maud herself i 
indeed eminently pure and faultless, but the character of her Seer 
is so drawn as to make him, apparently unintentionally, almost 
contemptible in the eyes of the reader. The duel which brings 
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still arise—What does he represent? Does he reflect in his 
writings merely the average intelligence of the age, or the most 
far-seeing wisdom that guides and directs it? For all these 
reasons one cannot avoid the necessity of criticising the philoso- 
phical and didactic powers of every great poet, and not resting 
content with the excellency of the poems themselves. In spite of 
the acknowledged supremacy of Mr. Tennyson’s multifarious 
poetical powers, I believe that those who best understand and 
appreciate his writings must admit that even in his obviously 
didactic poems he has no claim to the distinction of a great teacher 
or leader of thought. It must be confessed that, when once he 
enters on matters of debateable ground, there is often some fatal 
flaw in the thought which mars the effect of the whole poem, and 
always a total absence of such vigour and intense moral persua- 
sion as are necessary to carry conviction to the mind of the reader. 

Admitting, then, what indeed it would be impertinent to deny 
or discuss, that, in matters of purely poetical or artistic expression, 
the Poet Laureate must ever be classed among the greatest masters 
of English verse, let us now consider those of his poems in which 
he treats of such debateable subjects as philosophy, morality, 
politics, and the like; and in which, if he is to be regarded as a 
great thinker, we may justly expect to find some more profound 
feelings than those of an ordinarily well-educated and thoughtful 
Englishman. 

In the poem called Wages the abstract character of virtue is 
discussed, the object being to show how the aim of virtue is “ to 
right the wron g,” without regard to glory or any temporal reward. 


“Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be.” 


This is a high and noble ideal; but it appears to me to be sadly 
stultified and debased, when, in the second stanza, it is discovered 
that after all virtue 2s looking for a reward; that her activity in 
this world is only conditional, and depends on the existence of a 
future life 





The wages of sin is death: if the wages of virtue be dust 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the wom and the fly. 


This, in fact, is one of Mr. Tennyson’s most favourite themes, that 
morality in this life depends on the certainty of a future state, 
and this seems to me to be the cardinal weakness of all his. reli- 
gious teaching. Even the harmony of Jn Memoriam, otherwise 


so perfect in tenderness and depth of feeling, is marred by this 
discordant note-— 


“Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let science teach we are, and then 
What matters science unto men, 
At least tome? J would not stay.” 


And in his late poem, Despair, he draws a terrible picture of the 
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hopeless misery and weariness of life which are caused by the loss 
of faith in God and a future state. We need not here discuss 
whether such a picture be correct or not; but surely all who love 
virtue for virtue’s sake must protest against the immorality of the 
assumption that men cannot be moral in this world unless th: 
are certain that their existence will be prolonged hereafter. W bs 
are we to think of a religious teacher who can base his plea fo: 
morality on no firmer ground than this? Contrast with this the 
noble words of Robertson.’ “If there be no God and no futur 
state, yet, even then, it is better to be generous than selfish, 
better to be true than false, better to be brave than to be 
coward. Blessed beyond all earthly blessedness is the man who, 
in the tempestuous darkness of the soul, bas dared to hold fast 
to these venerable landmarks.” 

When we come to consider the poems in which Mr. Tennyson 
treats of social subjects we shall find that here, even less than in 
religious questions is he entitled to the position of a teader o! 
thought. Perhaps the theme which he has handled most 
powerfully is the iniquity of the loveless marriages of fashionable 
life, the “ woman-markets of the west.” In at.least two poems 
this is the direct cause of the tragic ending, and in another and 
greater one it is closely connected with it. All readers must 
admire the noble scorn and indignation which are the key-note o! 
Aylmer’s Field and Locksley Hall, and in few other poems can 
one find such splendour of language and imagery. Yet the 
mingled weakness and violence of Leolin in Aylmer’s Field 
disgust us almost as much as the amazing folly and selfishness o! 
the hero of Locksley Hall, and in both poems the moral effect, 
which might otherwise have been very great, is ruined by the 
utterly foolish and: immoral bearing of the most important 
character. It is very interesting to compare Locksley Hall with 
Mr. Browning’s The Worst of It and Mr. Swinburne’s V'he Triwmph 
of Time. Imall these poems we find the same subject—the 
character of a disappointed lover; but while Mr. Browning’s and 
Mr. Swinburne’s heroes bear their sorrows with noble and unselfish 
magnanimity, we find in Mr. Tennyson’s hero such vulgar selfish- 
ness and almost brutal violence as make the poem unspeakably 
inferior in dignity and moral effect. 

The subject of Maud is, of course, a much wider and deeper 
one, but its defects are substantially the same. The surpassing 
charm of this poem ought not to blind our eyes to the strange 
moral blemishes which are the more monstrous and unnatural! 
owing to the beauty of their surroundings. Maud herself 
indeed eminently pure and faultless, but the character of her lover 
is so drawn as to make him, apparently unintentionally, almost 
contemptible in the eyes of the reader. The duel which riot 
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about the final catastrophe could not have taken place but for his 
own wicked pride and childish folly ; yet, amidst all his subsequent 
ravings, we never find a, trace of repentance or remorse. Then, 
again, the whole poem is saturated with “ Jingoism ” of the w orst 
description, which reaches its culminating point when it is dis- 
covered that the one event which can comfort the bereaved lover, 
and restore him to a sphere of usefulness and activity, is—the 
Crimean war! 

What are we to think of the moral teaching of a writer who 
was so carried away by the bellicose spirit of the time as to use 
all the resources of his art and poetical skill to vilify peace and 
glorify war ? 

It is a strange fact that the terrible mental condition described 
in The Vision of Sin, the process of deterioration in a human 
soul, hardening first into indifference, and then into sheer malice 
and hatred of its kind, appears to be to some extent the common 
fate of Mr. Tennyson’s disappointed heroes. Few of them seem 
to be upheld by any sincere and unselfish love of their fellow- 
creatures, or by any great and genuine and enthusiastic belief: 
they are what Mr. Swinburne calls—— 


“The little lovers that curse and cry.” 


Leolin, on receiving the news of Edith’s death, can find no better 
comfort than in the dagger which she had formerly given him. 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere is politely reminded that “young 
Laurence,” when his passion was unrequited, had cut his own 
throat. The hero of Locksley Hall, before he takes his departure 
‘‘ seaward,” can think of no more generous farewell to his lost love 
than to invoke a thunderbolt on her ancestral residence. The 
hero of Mawd can find no higher aim or comfort in life than to go 
off to the wars and kill other people because his own affairs have 
gone wrong. Surely there is a terrible moral defect in such 
characters as these. Yet, as far as we can see, they are all drawn 
approvingly by Mr. Tennyson: certainly there is no sign of 
reprobation or disapproval. 

On the other hand, there is another class of characters, of a less 
violent and unreasonable type (and these are distinctly held up 
for our admiration), in which we shall find defects which, if not 
so glaring, are at least as inveterate and dangerous. How i is it 
that in the Arthurian Idylls the sympathy of the reader is rather 
with the erring Launcelot than the blameless King? Surely 
because in the character of Arthur there is a deep blot of selfish- 
ness and unctuous self-approval. That long sermon which he 
pronounces over the prostrate Guinevere could hardly have been 
uttered by a man of deep and tender feeling; a true-hearted 
husband could hardly sum up his wife’s offences with the sang frovd 
of a judge. The purity of Arthur is what Carlyle calls “the 
purity of dead dry sand;” and after reading his story one feels 
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more strongly than ever that “ best men are often moulded 
of faults,” and that the blameless Arthur is not one of these. 

In Xnoch Arden, we have, perhaps, the most truly heroic o 
all Mr. Tennyson’s heroes. Yet the plot of the story, though 
the intent is pure, is strangely unfortunate in its conclusion 
The noble endurance and self-sacrifice of Enoch is, as far as Annie’ 
peace of mind is concerned, spoiled and stultified by the result 
The object of communicating the news of Enoch’s death is to 
relieve Annie’s mind of the fear that he may still be living; ye 
what would be the state of mind of a wife who learned, not tha 
her former husband had long been dead, as she had hoped and 
been assured, but that his funeral was even now to take place 
that he had been dwelling for a year in the same village as herself, 
and haunting her window like a ghost? It seems to be over- 
looked that there could be nothing but torture in such news a 
this, and that there is an unpardonable moral grossness in leavin; 
the story in such a helplessly morbid position. 

If we turn to the political teaching of Mr. Tennyson, we shal! 
find in it little more than a mild optimism, and an attempt t 
strike the golden mean by avoiding “ the falsehood of extremes.” 


“Ah yet, tho’ all the world forsake, 
Tho’ fortune clip my wings, 

I will not cramp my heart, nor take 
Half views of men and things, 
Let Whig and Tory stir their blood ; 
There must be stormy weather ; 
But for some true result of good 

All parties work together.” 


The wisdom of such a doctrine is apparent rather than real ; 
for history surely teaches us that truth does not always, or o! 
necessity, lie between two extremes; there have been great ques- 
tions as of Peace or War, Liberty or Slavery, where one party 
has been wholiy and entirely in the right, and the other party 
wholly and entirely in the wrong. There are some great prin- 
ciples, even in politics, which one must accept and believe 
altogether, or not at all, and which one cannot afford to calculate 
or compromise. ‘To be for ever straining to strike the balance 
between rival parties, and to assume a position of philosopni 
impartiality, is the characteristic of one who follows and does not 
lead the age, the mark of political scepticism rather than politica! 
wisdom. 

These then, it seems to me, are the pervading faults of Mr. 
Tennyson’s didactic poems; a lack of genuine belief in any great 
cause ; and a tendency to spoil the moral beauty of his characters 
by the introduction of mean and unworthy attributes and strange 
perversions of the plot. ‘Though all his works show signs of con- 
summate art, they do not seem to be dictated by the deep con- 
viction and sublime enthusiasm of a great thinker, except in the 
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ease of In Memoriam, where his heart was most truly and pro 
foundly stirred. They are the masterpieces of a cunning workman, 
but there 1s little of the genuine inspiration and divine fire of 
genius which finds vent in spontaneous and unpremeditated utter- 
ance. . There is extraordinary felicity of expression in giving words 
to the thoughts that are uppermost in men’s minds, but little 
real fertility of imagination, no “ great direct thought, a glance at 
first-hand into the very fact of things!” In most literal fulfilment 
of the prayer which he himself utters, in his invocation of Will 
Waterproof’s muse, his 


“ Barren commonplaces break 
In full and kindly blossom.” 


The barren commonplaces of the thought are clothed in the full 
and kindly blossom of the rich and luxuriant language. 

In short, the whole philosophy of Mr. =o Sala writings is 
that of a “representative ” and not an original poet. One may find 
in his works the current theories and speculations of the age, 
stated with marvellous force and unexampled felicity of expression, 
but the man who, amid the din of conflicting creeds, seeks for 
moral or religious guidance and support, such as thousands have 
sought and found in the teaching of Carlyle and Browning and 
Ruskin, will look in vain for such assistance in the writings of 
the Poet Laureate. 


“The man of science himself is fonder of glory and vain; 
An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor ; 
The passionate heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly and v ice. 
I would not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain, 


Such seems to be the leading and ever-present idea of the 
Tennysonian philosophy. But in this endeavour it may be that 
something more is lost than is gained, for it is sometimes for- 
gotten that the passionate hearts of poets are whirled into other 
things besides folly and vice, such things as noble enthusiasm, 
unshaken faith in mankind, and uncompromising love of the good. 
However temperate the brain may be, no system of mild optimism, 
expressed in however magnificent language, can be weighed in the 
balance against the wiser and truer, though more passionate, 
utterances of those poets who are the real teachers of mankind. 

This may perhaps seem harsh and ungracious criticism, but it 
is written in all earnestness and humility of judgment by one 
who is fully aware of the mightiness of Mr. Tennyson’s powers, 
and the reverence due to all true poetical genius. But reverence 
is far removed from adulation; and those are not the wisest of 
his admirers who would ignore or deny the serious blemishes by 
which his chief poems are marred, or even claim for him the title 
of a great didactic writer. Those who best love his poetry should 
be the first to examine such a claim with the utmost jealousy and 
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minuteness, in order that the fair fame of his genuine poetical! 
supremacy may not be tarnished by a spurious reputation for a 
quality which he does not. possess. 


Since the above !ines were written, the production at the Globe 
Theatre of Mr. Tennyson’s rustic drama, The Promise of May, has 
given a rude shock to his reput:tion as a didactic writer, and has 
furnished a signal illustration of the weakness of the Tennysonian 
philosophy. No doubt the conspicuous failure of the piece was 
partly owing to its dramatic. shortcomings; but many indignant 
protests have also been called forth by the strange attempt to fix 
on intellectual free-thinkers the stigma of personal immorality. 
Yet in this respect The Promise of May is merely a repetition 
and amplification of the extraordinary teaching conveyed in the 
poem Despazr, of which I have spoken above. 
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BY THRE AUTHOR OF “PHYLLIS,” “MRS, GEOFFREY,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


“Sir. You are very welcome to our house ; 
lt must appear in other ways than words; 
Therefore I scout this breathing courtesy.” 
SITAKESPEARE. 


From Christmas Day to New Year’s Day, we all know is but a 
week—but what a week it is! For my part I think this season of 
supposed jollity the most uncomfortable and forlorn of any in the 
year. During all these seven interminable days, the Boodie still 
clings to her belief in Roger, and vows he will surely return before 
the first day of ’82 shall have come to anend. It is very nearly 
at an end now; the shadows have fallen long ago; the night wind 
has arisen ; the snow that all day long has been falling slowly and 
steadily, still falls, as if quite determined never again to ‘leave 
off. 

They are all sitting in the library, it being considered a snugger 
room on such a dreary ev ening than the grander drawing-room. 
Stephen Gower, who has just come in, is standing by the centre 
table with his back to it, and is telling ‘them some Tittle morsel of 
scandal about a near neighbour. It is a bare crumb, yet it is 
received with avidity, and gratitude, and much laughter, so devoid 
of interest have been all the other hours of the day. 

Nobody quite understands how it now is with Dulce and Stephen. 
That they have patched up their late quarrel is apparent to every- 
body, and as far as an ordinary eye can see, they are on as good 
terms with each other as usual. 

Just now she is laughing even more merrily than the rest, at his 
little story, when the door opens, and Sir Christopher and Fabian 
enter together. 

Sir C hristopher is plainly very angry, and is declaring in an eX- 
tremely audible voice, that “he will submit to it no longer ;’ "ae 
furthermore announces that he has “ seen too much of it,” whatever 
‘“‘at,” may be, and that for the future he will “turn over a very 
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different leaf.” I wonder how many times in the year this lat! 
declaration is made by everybody ? 

Fabian, who is utterly unmoved by his vehemence, laying bh 
hand upon his uncle’s shoulder, leads him up to the fire-place a1 
into the huge arm-chair, that is his perpetual abiding place. 

“What is it ?” asks Sir Mark, looking up, quickly. 

‘Same old story,” says Fabian in a low voice, with a slight shr 
of his shoulders. “Slyme. Drink. Accounts anyhow. And tip: 
insolence, instead of proper explanation.” As Fabian finishes, , 
draws his breath, hastily, as though heartily sick and tired of t 
whole business. 

Now that he is standing within the glare of the fire, one can s 
how altered he is of late. His cheeks are sunken, his lips pelt 
There is, too,a want of energy about him, a languor, a listlessnes 
that seems to have grown upon him with strange rapidity, an 
which suggests the possibility that life has become rather a burde 
than a favour. 

If I say he looks as dead tired as a man might look who ha 
been for many hours engaged in a labour, trying both to soul an 
body, you will, perhaps, “understand how Fabian looks now to th 
eyes that are gazing wistfully upon him from out the semi-darknes 

Moving her gown to one side Portia (impelled to this action by 
some impulsive force) says, in a low tone— 

“Come and sit here, Fabian,’ motioning gently to the se: 
beside her. 

But, thanking her with grave courtesy, he declines her invit: 


tion, and, with an unchanged face, goes on with his conversation 


vith, Sir Mark. 

Portia, flushing hotly in the kindly dark, shrinks back within 
herself, and linking her fingers tightly together tries bravely | 
crush the mingled feelings of shame and regret that rise withi 
her breast. 


“J can stand almost anything myself, I confess, but insolence, 


Sir Mark is saying, &@ propos of the intoxicated old secretary. “Ii 


takes it out of one so. I have put up with the most gross careles 
ness rather than change my man, but insolence from that class 3 
insufferable. I suppose,” says Sir Mark, meditatively, shifting hi 
glass from his left to his right eye, “it is because one can’t return it. 

“One can dismiss the fellow, though,” says Sir Christophe: 
still fuming. 


without gratitude.” 
“Don't regret that,” says Dicky Browne, sympatheticall) 


“ You are repining because he declines to notice your benefits ; 


but think of what Wordsworth says— 


“T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds, 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men, 
Has oftener left me mourning.” 


‘And go Slyme shall. After all my kindness t 
him, too, to vn as he did to-night! The creature is positively 
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Look here, Sir Christopher, my experience is, that if once you do 
a fellow a good turn he'll stick to you through life, and make you 
feel somehow as if he belonged to you, and that isn’t pleasant, is it ?” 

Dicky pauses. Wordsworth is his strong point, and freely he 
quotes and misquotes him on all occasions. Indeed, I am of 
opinion he is the only poet Dicky ever read in his life, and that 
because he was obliged to. 

“T have done with Slyme,” goes. on Sir Christopher, hotly. 
“Yes, for ever. Now, not a word, Fabian; when my mind is made 
up (as you all know) it is made up, and nothing can alter it.” 
This is just what they do not all know. “ As for you,” continues 
Sir Christopher, indignantly, addressing himself solely to Fabian, 
“vou plead for that miserable old sot out of nothing but sheer 
obstinacy—not because you like him. Now, do you like him? 
Come now, I defy you to say it.” 

Fabian laughs slightly. 

“There, I knew it,” exclaims Sir Christopher, triumphantly 
though Fabian, in reality has said nothing, “and as for him, he 
positively detests you. What did he say just now ?—that he——” 

“Oh! never mind that,” says Fabian, poking the fire somewhat 
vigorously. 

Do let us hear it,” says Julia, in her usual lisping manner. 
‘Horrid old man; I am quite afraid of him; he looks so like a 
genome, or—or—one of those ugly things the Germans write about. 
What did he say of dear Fabian ? ” 

“That he had him in his power,” thunders Sir Christopher, 
angrily. “ That he could make or unmake him, as the fancy seized 
him, and so on. Give you my honour,” says Sir Christopher, 
almost choking with rage, “it was as much as ever I could do to 
keep my hands off the fellow!” 

Portia sinking further into her dark corner, sickens with 
apprehension at these words. Suspicion, that now, alas! has 
become a certainty, is crushing her. Perhaps before this she has 
had her doubts—vague doubts, indeed, and blessed in the fact that 
they may admit of contradiction. But now—now—— 

What was it Slyme had said? That he could either “ make or 
unmake him ;” that he “had him in his power.” Does Slyme, then 
know the—the truth about him? Was it through fear of the 
secretary that Fabian had acted as his defender, supporting 
him against Sir Christopher’s honest judgment ? How quickly 
he had tried to turn the conversation—how he had seemed to 
shrink from deeper investigation of Slyme’s impertinence! All 
seems plain to her, and with her supposed knowledge comes a 
pain, too terrible almost to be borne in secret. 

Fabian, inthe meantime, has seated himself beside Julia, and is 
listening to some silly remarks emanated by her. The Boodie, 
who is never very far from Fabian when he is in the room, is 
sitting on his knee with her arms round his neck. 
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“ Come here, Boodie,” says Dicky Browne, insinuatingly. ‘ You 
used to say you loved me.” 

‘So I do,” says the Boodie, in fond remembrance of the bigges 
doll in Christendom, “ But—-—” 

She hesitates. 

“¢T could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not Fabian 
more,” parodies Mr. Browne, regretfully. ‘ Well, I forgive yor 
But I thought it was Roger on whom you had set your young 
affections. | By-the-bye, he has disappointed you, hasn’t he 
Here is New Year’s Day, and he has not returned to redeem hi 
promise.” 

“He will come yet,” says the Boodie, undauntedly. 

“He will return, I know him well,’” again quotes Mr. Browne 


“that’s your motto, I suppose, like the idiotic young woman | 


the idiotic song. Well, I admire faith myself; there’s nothing 
like it.’” 

“Don’t mind him,” says Fabian, tenderly, placing his arm roun 
the discomfited Boodie, and pressing her pretty blonde head dows 
upon his breast. ‘1 don’t understand him, so of course you don’t 

“But why?” says Dicky Browne, who is evidently bent on 
mischief ;**she has a great deal more brains than you have. 
Don’t be aspersed by him, Boodie; yow can understand me, I 2a Ww, 
but I daresay I soar higher than he can follow, and what I say 
you contains ‘thoughts that lie beyond the reach of his few word: 
of English speech.’ ’ 

“ Thank you,” says Fabian. 

The Boodie is plainly puzzled. 

“J don’t know what you mean,” she says to Dicky; “I onl: 
know this,” defi untly, “that I am certain Roger will return to 
night, even if I am in bed when he comes.” 

The words are hardly out of her mouth, when the door opens, 
and somebody appears upon the threshold. This somebody has had 
an evident tussle with the butler outside, who, perhaps, would fain 
have announced him, but having conquered the king of th: 
servants’ hall, the somebody advances slowly until he is midway 
between the centre of the room and the direct glare of the fire- 
light. 

Everyone grows very silent. It is as though a spell has falle1 
upon them all; all, that is, except Dulce. She, rising hurried| 
from her seat, goes toward the stranger. 

“Tt is Roger ’* she cries, suddenly, in so glad a voice, in a voic 
so full of delight and intense thankfulness, that ev eryone is struck 
by it. 

Then Roger is in their midst, a very sunburnt ‘Roger, but just 
at first his eyes are only upon Dulce, and after a little bit it be- 
comes apparent to everybody that it is Dulce alone he sees; an 
that she is in fact the proud possessor of all the sight he owns. 
He has taken between both his the two little trembling hand 
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she has extended to him, and is pressing them warmly, openly, 
without the slightest idea of concealing the happiness he feels at 
being at her side again. 

A little happy smile wreathes her lips as she sees this, and with 
her white fingers she smooths down the grey sleeve of his coat, as if 
he werea priceless treasure, once lost, but now restored to her again. 

I think Dare likes being looked upon as a long lost priceless 
treasure, because he does not. move, and keeps his eyes still on her 
as though he would never like to remove them, and makes no 
objection to his sleeve being brushed up the wrong way. 

“It seems like a hundred thousand years since you went aw ay, 

says Dulce, with a little happy sigh, after which everyone crowds 
around him, and he is welcomed with extreme joy into the family 
circle again. Indeed the Boodie exhibits symptoms of insanity, 
and dances round him with a vivacity that a dervish might be 
proud of. 

This is, of course, all very delightful, specially to Stephen 
Gower, who is sitting glooming upon space, and devoured with 
something he calls disgust, but might be more generally termed 
the commonest form of jealousy. The others are all crowding 
round Roger, and are telling him, in different language, but in 
one breath, how welcome he i is. 

This universal desire to light mythical tar-barrels in honour of 
the wanderer’s return suggests at last to Mr. Gower the necessity 
of expressing his delight likewise. Rising, therefore, from his 
seat, he goes up to Roger, and insists on shaking him cordially by 
the hand. This proceeding on his part, I am bound to say, is 
responded to by Roger in a very niggardly manner; a manner 
that even undergoes no improvement when Mr. Gower expresses 
his overwhelming satisfaction at seeing him home again. 

* We are all more pleased to see you again than we can say,” 
declares Mr. Gower, purposely forgetful of that half-hour in the 
back-yard, when they had been bent on pommelling each other, 
and doubtless would have done so but for Sir Mark. 

He says this very well indeed, and with quite an overflow of 
enthusiasm—perhaps rather too great an overflow, because Roger, 
looking at him out of his dark eyes, decides within himself that 
this whilom friend of his is now his bitterest enemy, hating him 
with all the passionate hatred of a jealous heart. 

The Boodie is in a state of triumph bordering on distraction. 
* She had always said he (Roger) would return on New Year’s Day ; 
she had be liev ed in his promise ; she had known he would not 
disappoint,” and so on. Every now and then she creeps up to the 
returned wanderer to surreptitiously pat his sleeve or his cheek, 
looking unutterable things all the time. Finally she crowns her- 
self by pressing into his hand a neatly tied little square parcel, 
with a whisper to the effect that it is his Christmas box, that she 
has been keeping for him all the week. 
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At this Roger takes her up in his arms and kisses her warmly, 
and tells her he has “something lovely” for her upstairs in his 
portmanteau, and that after dinner she must come up with him 
to his room and they will unpack it together. 

This announcement is very near being the cause of blood- 
shed. Jacky and Pussy, who have been listening intently to 
every word of it, now glower fiendishly upon the favoured Boodie, 
and sullenly, but with fell determination, make a movement 
towards her. In another moment all might have been over, and 
the poor Boodie a mangled corse, but that Roger, coming 
hurriedly to the rescue, declares there are two other “lovely 
things” in his portmanteau, suitable to the requirements of 
Pussy and her brother, whereon peace is once more restored. 

To Sir Christopher this unexpected return of Roger is an 
indescribable blessing. His mind at once rises above all things 
disagreeable ; Slyme and his impertinence fade out of remem- 
brance, at least for the present. He sees and thinks of nothing 
but his handsome lad, who has returned to him safe and sound. 
There is quite a confusion, indeed, just at first; every one is talk- 
ing together, and nobody is dreaming of listening to anybody. 
All Dulce’s heart seems to go out to Roger, as she marks the 
glad light that brightens his dark eyes as he returns Fabian’s 
greeting. 

After a little while every one sobers down, and Roger, who is 
looking brown and healthy, if a trifle thin, seats himself beside 
Dulce upon the small ottoman, that, as a rule, is supposed to be 
only equal to the support of one individual at a time. As neither 
Dulce nor Roger, however, appear in the very slightest degree 
uncomfortable upon it, a doubt is at once and for ever afterwards 
thrown upon this supposition. Once only a little hitch occurs 
that throws a slight damp upon their content. Roger, feeling the 
Boodie’s offering growing warm within his hands, mechanically 
opens it, even while carrying on his smiling téte-a-téte with Dulce. 
But soon the smiles vanish. There, on his open palm, lies a very 
serpent, a noisome reptile—a box of chocolate creams ! 

A most improper word escapes him. He precipitately drops the 
box (it is a very pretty box with a lovely young lady on the cover), 
chocolates, and all behind the ottoman, where they fall softly, 
being ina high state of decay and damp, and looks gloomily at 
Dulce. She responds with fervour; she is, indeed, perhaps a trifle 
the gloomiest, and for a minute silence is unbroken. 

Then they sigh, then they look again, then they try to pretend 
that nothing has happened to disturb them, and presently so far 
succeed that conversation once more falls into an easy channel 
and flows on unbrokenly. 

She is smiling up at him in a happy fashion, long unknown to 
her, and he is looking down at her with such an amount of satis- 
faction and content in his gaze as cannot be mistaken. One might 
VOL. VIII. F 
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easily believe he has forgotten the manner of their parting, and is 
now regarding her as his own particular possession. 

When this sort of thing has gone on for five minutes, Gower, 
feeling he can stand it no longer, draws his breath quickly, and 
going over to the small ottoman seats, himself upon a low chair, 
quite close to his betrothed; this effort he makes to assert his 
position, with all the air of a man who is determined to do or die. 
Her fan is lying on her knee. Taking it up, with a defiant. glance 
at Roger, he opens it, and trifles with it idly, in a sort of pro- 
prietary fashion. 

Yet even while he does it, his heart is sad within him, and filled 
with a dire forboding. The thought that he is unwelcome, that 
his presence at this moment is probably being regarded in the 
light of an intrusion by these two, so near to him, fills him with 
bitterness ; he is almost afraid to look at Dulce, lest he shall read 
in her eyes a cold disapprobation of his conduct in thus inter- 
rupting her téte-a-téte, when to his surprise a little hand is laid 
upon his arm, and Dulce’s voice asks him a question that instantly 
draws him into the conversation. 

She is smiling very kindly at him; more kindly indeed than she 
has done for many days; she is in such a happy mood, in such 
wonderfully gay, bright spirits, that all the world seems good to 
her, and it becomes necessary to her to impart her joyousness to 
allaround. H#veryone must be happy to-night, she tells herself; 
and so, as I have said before, she smiles on Gower, and pats him 
gently on the arm, and raises him at once to the seventh heaven, 
out of the very lowest depths of despair. 

The change is so sudden, that Stephen naturally loses his head 
a little. He draws his chair even nearer to the ottoman. He 
determines to outsit Roger. In five minutes—in half an hour, at 
all events—the fellow will be obliged to go and speak to somebody 
else, if only for decency’s sake. And then there is every chance 
that the dressing-bell will soon ring. Dulce’s extreme delight, 
so innocently expressed, at her cousin’s return, had certainly given 
him a severe shock, but now there is no reason why he should not 
remain victor, and keep the prize he had been at’ such pains to 
win. 

All is going well—even with Roger, freshly returned by her 
side, she has shewn kindness to him, she has smiled upon him 
with a greater warmth than usual. I daresay she is determined to 
show her cousin her preference for him (Stephen). This thought 
makes him positively glow with hope and pride. By guarding 
against any insidious advances on the part of the enemy, by being 
ever at Dulce’s side to enterpose between her and any softly 
worded sentimental converse, he may conquer, and drive the foe 
from off the field. 

Not once this evening until the friendly bed-room candlesticks 
are produced will he quit her side—never until—— 
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In one moment his designs are frustrated. All his plans ar 
laid low. The voice of Julia breaks upon his ear like a death knel! 
She, being fully convinced in her own mind, that “ poor dea 
Stephen ” is feeling himself in the cold, and is therefore incon 
ceivably wretched, determines, with most mistaken kindness, to com 
to the rescue. 

“Stephen, may I ask you to do something for me?” she says, 
in her sweetest tones, and with her most engaging smile. 

‘You may,” says Mr. Gower, as in duty bound, and in an awfu 
tone. 

‘Then do come and help me to wind this wool,” says Julia, 
still in her most fetching manner, holding out for his inspection 
about as much scarlet wool as it would take an hour to wind, 
doing it at one’s utmost speed. 

With a murderous expression Stephen crosses the room, ti 
where she is sitting—at the very antipodes from where he would 
be, that is from Dulce—and drops sullenly into a chair at he 
side. 

“Poor dear fellow, already he is feeling injured and out of 
spirits,” says Julia, to herself, regarding him with furtiv: 
compassion. 

** Beast ! she is in a plot against me!” says Mr. Gower to his own 
soul, feeling he could willingly strangle her with her red wool. 

So do we misunderstand the feelings and motives of our bes‘ 
friends in this world. 

Dulce and Roger, thus left to their own resources, continue to 
be openly and unrestrainedly happy. Every now and then a 
laugh from one or other of them comes to the stricken Stephen, 
sitting on his stool of repentance, winding the endless wool. By 
and bye it becomes worse, when no laugh is heard, and when the 
two upon the ottoman seem to be conversing in a tone, that 
would be a whisper, if it dared. To Gower it is already a whisper, 
and frenzy ensues. 

Wild thoughts arise within his breast; something it seems to 
him must be done, and that soon. Shall he throw this vile wool, 
this scarlet abomination, in Julia’s placid face, and with a naughty 
word defy her to hold him prisoner any longer? Or shall he fling 
himself bodily upon Roger, and exterminate him? Or shall he 
publicly upbraid Dulce with her perfidy? No; this last is too 
mild a course, and something tells him would not create the 
havoe that alone can restore peace to his bosom. Shall he— 

Oh! blessed sound, the dressing bell! Now she must tea 
herself away from this new-found cousin, and go upstairs; doubt- 
less to array herself in her choicest garments for his delectation 
later on. He grinds his teeth again as this thought comes to 
torment him. 

Regardless of Julia’s ery of horror and remonstrance, he drops 
the wool and rises to his feet, leaving it a hopeless mass on the 
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carpet. He makes a step in Dulce’s direction, but she too has 
got up, and before he can reach her, has disappeared through the 
doorway, and is halfway up the old oak staircase. 

He takes her in to dinner, certainly, later on, but finds on 
seating himself that Roger, by some unaccountable chance, has 
secured the seat on her other side. He finds out too, presently, 
that she is devoting all her conversation to her cousin, and seems 
curiously inquisitive about his travels. She appears indeed posi- 
tively athirst for information on this subject; and the soup is as 
naught, and the fish as sawdust, in the eyes of Mr. Gower. 

“ You were in Egypt, too? Tell me about it. I have always 
so longed to hear about Egypt,” says Dulce, with soft animation. 

“ Egypt ?” says Roger, with some natural hesitation as to how 
to begin; Egypt isa big place, and just now seems a long way 
off. ‘Well, there’s a good deal of it, you know; what do you 
want to know most ? ” 

“Whether you enjoyed yourself—whether you were happy 
there ?” replies she, promptly. I daresay it isn’t quite the answer 
he had expected, because he looks at her for half a minute or so 
very intently. 

“Happy? That includes such a great deal,” he says, at length. 
“It is a very interesting country beyond doubt, and there are 
Pyramids, you know—you’ve heard of’em once or twice, I shouldn’t 
wonder; and there are beggars and robbers, and more sand than 
[ ever saw in my life, and no,” with a sudden, almost start- 
ling change of tone, “I was not happy there, or anywhere else, 
since last [ saw you!” 

* Robbers!” says Dulce, hastily, with a rather forced little 
laugh; “regular brigands, do you mean, going about in hordes, 
with tunics, and crimson sashes, and daggers? How could one be 
happy with such terrible people turning up at every odd corner. 
I daresay,” trifling nervously with a wine glass, “it would make 
one often wish to be at home again.” 

“I often wished to be at home again.” Somehow his manner 
gives her to understand that the gentlemen in crimson sashes had 
nothing whatever to do with this wish. 

“T fancied brigands belonged exclusively to Greece and Italy,” 
says Dulce, still intent upon the wine glass. ‘“ Are they very 
picturesque, and do they really go about dressed in all the colours 
of the rainbow ? ” 

Plainly Miss Blount has been carefully studying the highly- 
coloured prints in the old school books, in which the lawless Greeks 
are depicted as the gayest of the gay. 

“They are about the most ill-looking ruffians it has ever been 
my fate to see,” says Mr. Dare, indifferently. 

“‘ How disappointing! I don’t believe you liked being in Egypt 
after all,” says Dulce, who cannot resist returning to tread once 
more the dangerous ground. 
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“] think one place is about as good as another,” says Mr. 
Dare, discontentedly, “and about as bad. One shouldn’t expect 
too much, you know.” 

“ Perhaps it would be as well if one didn’t expect anything,” 
says Dulce. 

“ Better, no doubt.” 

“You take a very discontented view of things; your travelling 
has made you cynical, I think.” 

“Not my travelling ! ” 

This is almost a challenge and she accepts it. 

“ What then?” she asks, a little coldly. 

“Shall I tell you?” retorts he, with an unpleasant smile. 
“Well, no; I will spare you; it would certainly not interest you. 
Let us return to our subject ; you are wondering why I am not in 
raptures about Egypt; I am wondering why I should be.” 

“No; I was finding fault with you because you gave me the 
impression that. all places on earth are alike indifferent to you.” 

“Perhaps that is true, I don’t defend myself; but I know 
there was a time when certain scenes were dear to me.” 

“There was?” 

“Yes; [I’ve outgrown it, I suppose; or else memory, rendering 
allthings bitter, is to blame. It is our cruellest enemy. I daresay 
we might all be pretty comfortable for ever, if we could onl) 
‘Quaff the kind Nepenthe, and forget our lost Lenores !’” 

“’Ock,’m ?” asks the sedate butler at this emotional moment, 
in his most prosaic tones. 

Dulce starts perceptibly and says, “ No,” though she means, 
“Yes.” Roger starts too, and, being rather absent altogether, 
mistakes the sedate butler’s broken English for good German, and 
says, “ Hockheim ?” in a questioning voice; whereupon Dicky 
Browne, who has overheard him, laughs immoderately and insists 
upon repeating the little joke to everybody. They all laugh with 
him except, indeed, Portia, who happens to be miles away in 
thought from them, and does not hear one word of what is being 
said. 

“ Portia,” says Dicky, presently. 

No answer; Portia’s soul is still winging its flight to unseen 
regions. 

“ Still deaf to my entreaties,” says Mr. Browne, eyeing her 
fixedly. Something in his tone rouses her this time from he: 
daydreams, and with a rather absent smile she turns her face to 
his. Fabian, who has been listening to one of Mark Gore’s rather 
pronounced opinions upon a subject that doesn’t concern us here, 
looks up at this moment and lets his eyes rest upon her. 

“Will you not deign to bestow even one word upon your 
slave !” asks Dicky, sweetly. “Do. He pines for it. And after 
all the encouragement too you have showered upon me of late, 
this behaviour—this studied avoidance is strange.” 
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“You were asking me——?” begins Portia, vaguely, with a 
little soft laugh : 

“¢¢ Why art thou silent? Is thy love a plant?’” quotes Mr. 
Browne, with sentimental reproach. As usual he attacks his 
favourite author, and, as usual also, gives to that good man’s words 
a meaning unknown to him. 

Portia, raising her head, meets Fabian’s eyes regarding her 
earnestly, and then and there colours hotly ; there is no earthly 
reason why she should change colour—yet she does so unmistak- 
ably, nay painfully. She is feeling nervous and unstrung, and— 
not very well to-night, and even this light mention of the word 
love has driven all the blood from her heart to her cheeks. A 
moment ago they were pale as Lenten lilies, now they are dyed as 
deep as a damask rose. 

For a moment only. She draws her breath quickly, full of anger 
at her own want of self-control, and then the flush fades, and she 
is even paler than she was before. Again she glances at Fabian, 
but not again do her eyes meet his. He has seemingly forgotten 
her very existence and has returned to his discussion with Sir 
Mark. He is apparently deeply interested, nay animated, and 
even as she watches him, he laughs aloud, a rare thing for 
him. 

She tells herself that she is glad of this: very glad, because it 
may prove he has not noticed her emotion. Her awkward blush, 
doubtless, was unseen by him. Yet I think she is piqued at his 
indifference, because, her eyes grow duller, and her lips sadder, 
and there is a small but painful flutter at her heart, that reminds 
her of the days before she came to Old Court, and that compels 
her to press her fingers tightly together under cover of the table- 
cloth, in a vain effort to subdue it. 

Dicky, who had noticed her quick transitions of colour, and 
who feels there is something wrong without knowing what, and 
who also understands that he himself, however unwittingly, has 
been the cause of it, grows annoyed with himself and, to distract 
attention, turns to the Boodie, who is generally to be found at. his 
elbow when anything sweet is to be had. 

The butler and his attendant are politely requesting the backs 
of all the heads to try a little jelly, or cream, or so on. This, at 
the Court, is virtually the children’s hour, as Sir Christopher— 
who adores them—-is of opinion that they prefer puddings to 
fruit, and that, as they should be made free of both, they are to 
put in an appearance with the first sweet every evening. 

The Boodie, whose “ vanity” is whipped cream, has just. been 
helped to it, and Dicky, at this moment (that he may give Portia 
time to recover herself), turning to the golden-haired fairy beside 
him, adds to her felicity by dropping some crimson jelly into the 
centre of the cream. 

“‘ There now, I have made an island for you,” he says. 
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Julia overhears him, and thinking this a capital opportunity t: 
show off the Boodie’s learning, says proudly— 

“ Now, darling, tell Dicky what an island really is.’ 

Dicky feels honestly obliged to her for following up his lead, 
and so breaking the awkward silence that has descended upon hin 
and Portia. 

“A tract of land, entirely surrounded by water,” says the Boodie, 
promptly, betraying a faint desire to put her hands behind her back 

“Not at all,” says Mr. Browne, scornfully ; “it is a bit of red 
jelly entirely surrounded by cream !” 

“Tt is not,” says the Boodie, with a scorn that puts his in th 
shade. To be just to the Boodie, she is always eager for the fray, 
not a touch of cowardice about her. “How,” demands she 
pointing to the jelly with a very superior smile, “how do you 
think one could live upon that?” 

“Why not? I don’t see how any one could possibly desire 
anything better to live upon.” 

“ Just fancy Robinson Crusoe on it,” says the Boodie, with « 
derisive smile. 

“T could fancy him very fat on it; 1 could also fancy hin 
considering himself in great luck when ‘he found it, or discovered 
it. They always discov ated islands, didn’t they ? | should lik: 
to live on just such an island for an indefinite number of years.” 

“ You are extremely silly,” says Miss Beaufort, politely ; “ you 
know as well as I do that it wouldn’t keep you up.” 

“Well, not perhaps so strongly as a few other things, 
acknowledges Mr. Browne, gracefully; “but I think it wouwlo 
support me for all that—for a tome, at least.” 

* Not for one minute. Why, you couldn’t stand on it.” 

“A prolonged acquaintance with it alone might make me totter, 
I confess,” says Mr. Browne. “ But yet, if I had enough of it, | 
think I could stand on it very well.” 

“You could not,” says the Boodie, indignant at being s 
continuously contradicted on a point so clear. “If you had ten 
whole jellies—if you had one as big as this house—you couldn’ 
manage it.” 

*T really beg your pardon,” protests Mr. Browne, with dignity. 
“It is my belief that I could manage it in time. I’m very fond 
of jelly.” 

“You would go right through it and come out at the othe 
side,” persists the Boodie, nothing daunted. 

«L, ike the Thames Tunnel. How nice,” says Dicky Browne, 
amiably. 

“Well, you can’t live on it now, anyway,” says the Boodie, 
putting the last bit of the jelly island into her small mouth. 

“No, no, indeed,” says Dicky, shaking his head with all the 
appearance of one sunk in the very deepest dejection. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHADOWS FROM AN OLD SUN-DIAL. 
By FREDERICK GALE. 





SHADOW THE FIRST. 


I oFTEN wonder how I specially escaped the fate of little boys 
who wore what were called “button ups,” consisting of a rather 
long jacket, much like a page’s jacket of to-day, with a row of 
hrass buttons outside, round the waist, to which were attached 
trousers by corresponding button-holes, trousers of no particular 
make, and roomy enough to allow of growth; round the neck 
was a “ Toby” frill, on the feet were Blucher boots, and on the 
head a cap, the top whereof was bulged out with a piece of cane, 
and looked like a round platter, and was ornamented (?) with a 
cord and tassel. It was a hideous costume. Somehow I was in 
luck, and appeared as a little boy in a military frogged coat with a 
belt, and a military undress cap, and the clothes were made by a 
real tailor, which added to their charm. This costume was for 
high days and holidays, the working dress being a brown holland 
blouse, with a belt. With this short introduction, I propose to give 
a sketch of thé inner life: in a country vicarage and a country 
village half a century ago, in the pre-railway days, and almost the 
pre-road days, as in the rural districts the country roads were 
almost impassable during the winter, for wheel traffic. In out- 
lying parishes, far away from towns, and even from turnpike roads, 
the country parson was thrown pretty much on his own resources 
for everything. Of course more than often he had a large family, 
and on looking back it is wonderful to think how much he did on 
very moderate means. He was schoolmaster to his own boys, and 
often took a pupil or two as companions for them, and as a help to 
income—he taught himself rough carpentering, mended fences, 
made garden chairs, did all his house painting, took an active part 
in gardening, brewed his own beer, made any quantity of home- 
made wine, vinegar, and even ink and blacking, kept an eye to 
the cows and pigs, with the help of some old parish factotum, who 
was past hard work, but who got through a great deal in the day, 
laid up large stores of apples and potatoes for the winter—for living 
in an isolated village without so much as a carriage meant isola- 
tion ; moreover, he kept all the parish accounts, and found time 
to visit his poor, write his sermon, and even sometimes got a day 
with his gun or his rod. He had a horse and a four-wheel trap, 
as a matter of necessity, and a pony or donkey for the children (as 
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boys and girls learnt to ride when almost in the nursery), a good 
spaniel or two; and his establishment would consist of a cook, 
housemaid, man servant, who was Jack-of-all-trades, nurse, and 
probably also a governess for the children, so that there were 

good many mouths to feed. The parson’s wife had no idle time o' 
it either, having to listen to the complaints of all the old wome: 
in the parish, one of whom said she had “a place in her side whic! 
no victuals wouldn’t touch,” and so on; tophysic them, of cours 

and to visit the sick as well, to serve out groceries for the week 
and superintend the arrangements of all meals in parlour and 
kitchen, check waste, keep an eye on washing and mending of! 
clothes and house-linen, and to be de facto et de ywre mistress of he: 
own house, ordering everything herself, and paying the bill: 

Foreign wine was unknown as an article of everyday consumption 
though the parson had a bottle of real good port for a friend, an 
a hearty welcome into the bargain. The old family recipe books 
and Mrs. Randel’s cookery books provided wonderful soups and 
puddings, and the cooks in those days knew how to roast a haunch 
of four-year-old mutton, and to baste and flour it in a manne: 
which makes one hungry to think of now. On the rare occasions 
of a dinner party the calendar was consulted for the full moon 
and country people dined—and dined in reality—at half-past five. 
and the gentlemen had a good long hour over their wine, and 
played a solemn rubber afterwards. In out-of-the-way places, fish, 
except trout in the summer, or a pike in winter, roasted with a 
pudding in him, was almost unknown, and people got on very 
well with good country fare and old-fashioned hospitality. In 
many places cricket or garden sports did not exist, and children 
were dependent ou the gardens, the woods, and rivers for amuse- 
ment, taking a lively interest in birds and animals, and acquiring 
a good smattering of natural history, aided and encouraged by 
being on friendly terms with the old village poacher. Haymaking, 
sheep washing, harvest homes, the village club anniversaries, 
according to the season, were looked forward to with great excite- 
ment. Most of the rewards for good conduct were of a sporting 
character, such as going to see the hounds on a hunting day, o1 
going with the shooters to mark, or to carry the basket on a fishing 
excursion—a visit to the county town, some ten miles, was a red 
letter day, but to go for a whole day to a great. country fair was 
the climax of human happiness. As a child, Weyhill fair, nea 
Andover—still one of the most important in the South of England 
—was the scene of my youthful glory. It was a regular canvas 
town, and innkeepers for miles round would have booths, and cater 
for their neighbours who visited the fair. Sheep and cattle, and 
horses and hops, and cheeses were the principal subjects of com- 
merce, and the pleasure fair was no small item in the programme. 
Wild beast shows, Fantoccini—Middleton’s to wit, conjurors, 
theatres, peepshows of startling character, with accurate descriptive 
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tableaux of horrible murders, including the execution of the 
murderers, dancing dogs, dancing bears, quack doctors, with a 
Jack-pudding—as the itinerant clown was called, boxing, cudgelling, 
and rough amusements, dwarfs, fat women, skeletons, wonderful 
gingerbread stalls, with immense cocks covered with gilt, and 
spice cakes, and numberless other attractions made up the fun of 
the fair. The grandees of the county would come with four horses 
and postilions, and, as the poor people said, “ All the quality were 
there.” Quarrels were made up, friendships were formed, and if 
a young fellow got the consent of the parents to take Molly or 
Sally, or Jenny to the fair, it meant business, he was pretty sure 
to come home an engaged man. 

“Oh! why did I visit the scene of all those glories a year ago ? 
Where were the friends of my youth?” I learned without surprise 
that the pleasure fair was curtailed into one or two days and with 
very little to see. There was a grand show of sheep and horses, 
but where was my old friend, the woolly sheep dog, with his stump 
of a tail, and two light eyes looking like pieces of china? All 
gone, bar one, supplanted by the colley dogs. I said “ bar one,” and 
there was one of the real old breed. I made his master’s acquaint- 
ance. The master was a dear old boy, who had sold all his sheep 
well, and was on his way home. He told me that many a gentleman 
had asked him about his dog, which, as he remarked, had eaten with 
him, and slept at his feet, whenever he was off duty, since he wasa 
puppy, and he had never lost a sheep in his life. “Ah!” said the 
old man, “I shan’t be with him much longer, and I don’t think he 
will be long after me, for he be main old, and his old teeth are 
almost useless,” and I have no doubt the poor old fellow would 
like to have him buried with him. We “beered” together, again 
barring the dog, who did not “ beer!” but slept with one eye open. 

I found an old friend at the fair at a ginger-bread stall. It was 
the custom, in my youth, to sell large blocks of gingerbread, as 
big as a large family bible, about two inches thick, and on the 
surface, which was glazy brown, the most impossible lion and 
unicorn were stamped. My eye lighted on my old friends, there 
they were precisely the same as they were half a century ago, and 
to my delight I found the cake was stamped with the original 
brand, which was made for the proprietor’s grandfather seventy 
years ago, and I learnt that the family had kept the same stall, in 
the same place ever since the bread had been made, and the ginger- 
bread was prepared from the original recipe. I don’t think I could 
eat so much of it now as in my childhood. 

At the entrance to the fair I found an iron house, at which the 
County Bank had temporary offices, adjoining to it another place, 
which was a temporary post office and telegraph station, and at 
every turn I ran against London newspaper reporters, who were 
sending up the last quotations of the prices of the day. Ah! but 
where were the country waggons with the prize teams, with bells 
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on the harness, bringing in the holiday folks from the villages in 
the country? All gone. There is a railway station now handy 
It was business, pure business, the only remnant of the past being 
the language of the horse dealers, which for coarseness and pro 
fanity seemed quite equal to that under the old régime. 

And now revert we to our village. Our shops consisted of th 
village general store of course, the barber’s, blacksmith’s—the tw: 
latter the great emporium of news—the baker’s, carpenter’s, th: 
butcher’s, the wheelwright’s, and the village inn, where the land 
lord brewed and vended his own beer. No newspapers entered th 
place, except the county paper once a week; no London coac 
passed within eight miles of us, the dame’s school represented th 
educational department, and probably not a third of the paris! 
could read or write. Many of the farmers wrote in curious hiero- 
glyphics, and were very shaky in their spelling—in fact ours w: 
pretty much a primitive world. Wages were low and ietlene 
were crowded, but in the pure healthy down air children throv. 
and grew, and when they came to early manhood, those who wer 
picked up occasionally by the recruiting sergeants were the finest 
raw material for soldiers that could be found, and to their stubborn 
obstinacy, and the pluck of the surplus population of the countr 
villages, our successes are vastly due. 

How the people lived isa mystery; butcher’s meat was positive!) 
unknown to the agricultural labourer, except at Christmas occa 
sionally. A bit of bacon ona lump of bread was a feast toa plough 
boy, and, by the way, it is a feast to anyone who has a ose pe 
appetite ; small cyder was the drink which farmers provided : 
harvest time, and bread and cheese when the men were seciiike 
double tides. The women and big girls and children worked in th 
fields, and directly a child was old enough to keep the rooks off, hi 
was sent to work. As a rule, there was a small garden to eac! 
cottage, and many cottagers contrived to keep a pig, which the) 
would sell, and some were clever with bees and sold the honey 
and bees-wax. But a hard winter was a terrible thing; and it was 
tight work to open the farmers’ pockets when times were bad 
The country parson was the main-stay of the poor, and fought thei: 
battle with the farmers. The worst enemy the working poor ha: 
was wet, and in bad weather their clothes never had time to dry 
for weeks together, and the consequence was that most of the old 
people were martyrs to rheumatism, produced by low diet and 
damp. It is a wonder that they were so honest, for their tempta- 
tions were very great, and anything like actual crime in a famil) 
was felt more acutely by the whole parish than all the poverty and 
daily trials of life. People can little realise the awful gloom whic! 
hung over a rural parish when one or two of their number wer: 
transported, or, worse still, hung. [ remember well when a litt]: 
boy, two of our flock, two brothers, being hung for rick burning 
and the general sy mpathy for the wife and family of ihe married 
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man. Some of the parishioners walked ten miles to the assize 
town to say “ good bye” to them in the cart, as they were taken 
with several others to Gallows’ Meadow. It was the old, old story, 
and the cause of it was first going out at night with the poachers, 
which meant frequenting low out-of-the-way beer shops, and taking 
to drink and bad company, and so becoming tools of designing 
agitators. By the poachers, I mean gangs who came from the 
towns, the scum of the earth, not the village poachers, who occa- 
sionally wired a hare or snared a pheasant, and sold it on the 
quiet in the county town. I do not know of my own knowledge, 
but only from oral evidence, that in the old days before the sale 
of game was authorised, when it was put on the table at an hotel 
it was supposed to be a compliment of the landlord’s, and it was 
not charged under the head of game in the bill.’ 

Then about our country sports. Shooting and hunting, and 
coursing were the principal amusements, particularly the latter, 
which was comparatively inexpensive, and many a country person, 
who was on good terms with the neighbourhood, was never inter- 
fered with in the winter if he went anywhere with his couple of 
greyhounds. In a hunting country the farmers, and also the 
parsons, frequently had a foxhound puppy at walk, who was made 
the companion of the children and trotted about with them, and 
got its feet hardened, and answered to its name, and did any 
amount of mischief; and it was pretty sight to see the children, 
when the hounds were out, looking out for their old favourites, 
who had been with them a year or two before and had now become 
real stalwart foxhounds, with a name and a history which was 
talked over at many a fireside after dinner by the foxhunting 
fraternity, and in many a parish the vixen and her cubs were 
loyally preserved by all the parish, and a purse was made for 
poultry losses, though doubtless many a phantom goose, which 
existed only in imagination, was paid for. But it gave a good 
name to a parish if the huntsman was pretty sure to find a fox in 
it, and the men who opened gates or held a horse, or did one of 
the numberless little things to which an honest penny was to be 
made, was sure to be remembered. And you may depend on it 
if the village landlord had, as many of them boasted, a glass of 
good home brewed, the hunt gave himaturn. The fact of foxes not 
being destroyed always showed that a parish pulled well together. 

As to the shooting, except in the rare cases of big preserves, a 
moderate head of game was kept by mutual good will, and it 
wanted a deal of working for and finding, and half the pleasure 
of the old hands was talking about every shot over the old port 
by the fire in the evening, and discussing the merits of the old 
dog, or the old black bitch, as the case might be ; and the shooting 








‘Theodore Hook, in one of his novels, describes the astonishment of a departing 
guest to find “roast lion” in his bill, which the waiter informed him, on the quiet, 
meant hare. 
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was really what it was intended to be, an amenity to a gentle- 
man’s estate, the pleasure next to shooting it being the giving it 
away. A long day’s walking and a mixed bag of a dozen head of 
game was considered good sport for a couple of guns, and it was 
sport and real sport too. The beauty of living in the country in 
the primitive days was that youngsters learnt the grammar and 
the A B C of all sports, and acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
habits of game and all denizens of land and water. There was room 
for all, and I quite agree with what poor Frank Buckland, my old 
schoolfellow and fag at Winchester, used to say, “that he should like 

to hang a gamekeeper every Monday morning, or two if necessary.” 
He got so furious with them for destroying all birds of prey, and 
disturbing what he called “the balance of nature.” When a hawk 
comes round a rick-yard and pounces on the young chickens, it is 
a feather in a man’s cap who stalks and shoots him, but to bh 

always destroying the hawks, and the jays, and the magpies, and 
stamping out all the dwellers in the woods except game, is a 
terrible bungle, quite on a par with a keeper’s thirst for dragging 
every fish out of a river except trout, and I very much doubt if al! 
the trout which are in their net are always put back if they are fine 
fish. I would not let a net be put into any river if the pike and 
perch and roach preponderate, let them be—a few big trout wil! 
remain, but you never will stamp out the pike and perch, and 
white fish if they have once got hold. And let us interview the 
country parson as the schoolmaster, with his own boys and a pupil 
or two—what a good thing it was for all the boys, a little party, 
say of four or five, being taught together. The curriculum was 
pretty much grinding up the old Eton Latin and Greek grammars, 
and easy early books in Greek and Latin; and what a lot was got 

through in the regular hours from half-past nine till twelve, and 

two till five, with an hour before breakfast learning lessons, and an 
hour in the ev ening preparing again for to-morrow. This regula 

routine, varied by a half-holiday on Wednesday and Saturday, was a 
splendid breaking in for going to school at ten years old or so. 
There was all the fun of boyhood without a too-early contamina- 
tion with the wickedness of the world, which all boys have to 9 
through at all schools, no matter what masters think or shut thei 

eyes to. These were many of the advantages of school with th: 
well-bred discipline of a gentleman’s family. And how thoroughly a 
good parson would unbend, and be a boy amongst boys in the ‘after 

noon or evening’s ramble, ‘and how he would be always teaching 
boys something without their knowing it by interesting them about 
all that was passing around them. Just as the real every-day wear 

and-tear religion which is in most men, derives its origin from th 
prayers said at a mother’s knee in childhood, and the early ten- 
dency of the infant mind, so that careful home-training whic! 
was wholly divested of the brow-beating and restraint which cha- 
racterises the school discipline of so many who falsely call them 
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“masters” in schools of all kinds ; men who, clever perhaps in them- 
selves, have no more idea of teaching or of judging character than a 
cat has about the all absorbing cloture. These men are always point- 
ing to the scholarships gained by their pupils at the universities, and 
they forget that if one of these pupils on leaving school happens 
to want to go into the civil service or the army, he has to pay a 
pretty handsome figure for the services of a crammer to pass a 
common examination which he ought to have been qualified for at 
school. Next about the parson’s politics in those days. Almost 
without exception he was a tremendous Tory and Churchman, 
utterly bigotted against the Radicals and the Methodists. How 
loyally he used to preach against the Catholic Billand the Reform 
Bill, and on the occasion of the first elections after the Reform 
Bill how devotedly he canvassed. ‘“ Well, my friends,” he would 
say to any parishioners with Radical tendencies, “of course, as 
you say, you have a right to vote as you please, but if you vote 
for a Radical no respectable man will ever speak to you again.” 
And when the Ranters held a preachment on the village green, 
and he threatened to have them put in the stocks, he had not 
the least idea that he had the worst of the argument when the 
preacher dared him to do it, and promised an action for false 
imprisonment. But he never told the story, which was true, how, 
when a farmer of desperate character and pretty well to do sent 
him a message from what was evidently his death bed that he 
cared for neither God nor Devil, nor parsons either, he persevered 
in calling day after day, until at last he saw him; and how, after 
many an interview, the man died at peace, with his hand in that 
of the parson, who was, he said, the best friend in the world. 
With all their old-fashioned ideas, those old parsons had real 
Christian charity. The old-fashioned parsons who, as represented 
in caricatures, always with a little pig under their arms, will bear 
a deal of interviewing in the days before religious discord. The 
Sundays were rather sad, not Puritanica] exactly, and a deal of 
collects and Sunday lessons had to be learnt, and boys might not 
run about, or sing, or whistle on Sundays; but there was always 
good eating and drinking, and I fancy, by common consent, 
meals were spun out rather longer than usual, and I am not quite 
sure that the termination of Sunday was not a relief to all. But 
then we were more old-fashioned, perhaps, and more primitive. 
Science and geology and secular teaching were ignored as aids to 
interpret the sacred writings, and we were all happy in believing 
that the world was commenced as the clock struck twelve on Sun- 
day night and was completed in six periods of twenty-four hours 
each, and was finished at twelve on the following Saturday night. 
[ think the parsons have a good compromise when they hold fast 
to the belief that there were six periods of creation, though they 
admit their inability to define the length of those periods which 
were called days when time commenced. 


















































SHADOWS FROM AN OLD SUN-DIAL. 
There is a great amount of credulity and superstition in 
country village. There was generally a rumour that somebody’ 
ghost walked at night, and, of course, some one or another had 
seen it; and, on the quiet, there was a “wise man” or “ wis 
woman’ > who was consulted privately. An old woman would tel! 
you, with a grave face, that her daughter had tried “tying he 
ague up, but it weren’t no use.” “ Tying an ague up,” meant 
walking backwards to a certain stile at a certain time of the moon, 
taking off a garter and tying it round the stile without looking 
round, and walking home again, which the “ wise man” or “ wis: 
woman,” as the case might be, said was a perfect cure. Then 
there was another absurd custom, which was rigidly believed i 
and that was, in the event of a death in the household, going “ telling 
the bees;” and people gravely went to the hive when the bees 
were at home and communicated the fact to them. Then they 
saw coffins in the candle or the fire, and there were hundreds o/ 
other superstitions which formed part of their creed, and nothing 
would shake it. All this, I suppose, was occasioned by utter want o! 
education and the mind being formed wholly by hearsay evidences. 
It seems absurd now to try to realize the idea of living amongst 
people, a large number of whom were wholly uneducated. On 
thing is certain, which is, that the illiterates made splendid servants 
They cooked or were housemate or looked after horses or cows, 0 
dairies, and knew their work well and practically, but that was all 
They had a simple religious faith, and were wholly honest an: 
trustworthy. I had one “of the best and cleanest cooks who eve 
lived, until she married, who could not be got to appreciate th: 
value of a letter in the alphabet, and I found a similar case it 
Devonshire not long ago in an old friend’s vicarage. My host wa: 
very well off, but could not bear man servants about him, and h: 
said, “ Jane is my butler, and will look after your things.” Ther 
she was, well-mannered and respectably connected, fit to be 
nobleman’s valet, if he wanted one, but utterly obtuse as to 
glimmer of book- -teaching. We are taking a very different tack 
now-a-days, and the prophecy is that there will be no mor 
servants soon. I wish to heaven that millennium would begin to 
morrow, for by diligent enquiry I cannot discover whose business 
it is to bring a coal-scuitle into my bedroom, on the rare occasion: 
when I have a fire there, and think it would even puzzle Mr. Glad. 
stone, as there is only one course open, not three, and that is to do 
it myself. And I wish the servants would strike ; they are al 
enormous expense, and I am sure I can do most things better fo. 
myself, if the world and Mrs. Grundy would allow me to do so. 
And a short story ad rem to this, which relates to a period of 
five-and-twenty years ago. Given a gentleman and his wife; thre: 
young children, cook, housemaid, and nurse, available funds fo. 
ten weeks’ holiday, twenty pounds and no more, exclusive of living. 
Given also a cottage, very clean and neat, not much above a 
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labourer’s cottage, in a pretty village, twenty miles from London, 
with a cricket club in the place, a river, with leave to fish 
previously obtained, the Thames within two miles, a pretty old- 
fashioned church and real country parson. Rent of cottage one 
pound, a week ; contract with small coal dealer to cart luggage and 
a few necessaries there and back for thirty shillings ; travelling 
expenses, thirty shillings more ; total, thirteen pounds sunk, with 
seven pounds in hand for luxuries and ten weeks’ dissipation. Cook 
and housemaid, mad to go,make a favour of living in a retired village 
—offer made of board wages or termination of services as they 
pleased. Cook and housemaid, in a fright, bite greedily and admit 
that they wanted to go. Time, 7 o'clock, a.m.: after the first 
night in new abode. Knock at door—rather an angry knock ; 
voice outside— “ Please, sir, there is no pump, only a well! Who 
is coming to draw the water or clean the boots?” Angry voice 
from bed—“I am.” Paterfamilias jumps up, puts on flannel shirt 
and trousers, and a pair of slippers, tucks up his sleeves, and goes 
down, draws water from a well ten feet deep! which was too much 
labour for a stout cook ; blacks all the boots, including the servants’ 
boots. Cook and housemaid thoroughly ashamed. ‘ What time 
will you dine to-day, sir?” ‘ What’s that to you; J shall cook 
the dinner, and perhaps you will kindly say what hour yow would 
like your dinner.” “Oh! sir!” ‘“ By-the-bye, when are your wages 
due.” “Oh! Iam sure we are very sorry,” from both. “Too 
late to be sorry; you will have your wages after breakfast for a 
month on, and you may both go.” They did not go; it was a 
lesson for life, and capital servants they were ever after. 

This has been rather a diversion. A word about the mauvais 
sujets of our village. Our bad example was a “ flash” farmer, 
half-gentleman farmer, without the ghost of a real gentleman in 
him. He kept a very hospitable home when the hounds met in 
the neighbourliood for those who liked to go, but rumour said 
that young fellows from the garrison paid pretty heavily after 
dinner at loo and blind hookey. He had some handsome and very 
fast daughters, and a showy wife, who had money, but there was 
nothing sterling about him. He was always in hot-water about 
his shooting, and there were stories about very sharp practice in 
horse-dealing and at a local steeplechase. When our flash farmer 
burst up and disappeared there was not a soul in the parish who 
regretted him. Then there was the village thatcher, a fellow who 
could and would do as hard. and honest a day’s work as any man 
in England—a first-rate workman, without a ray of principle: his 





family all went wrong, and he went wrong. As soon as he got 
his wages he was off to “The Chequers,” and more than often got 
summoned for fighting. He was a morose beast, and wouldn’t 
shake hands when he had fought. Quite a different character 
was our eccentric “ ne’er-do-well,” a fine young fellow of about 
one-and-twenty, the only son of a “mysterious mother who lived in 
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SHADOWS FROM AN OLD SUN-DIAL. 8] 
a lone cottage on the common. She was supposed to have some 
gypsy blood, and was suspected of being a “ wise woman,” and the 
report was that love-struck swains resorted to her. At any rate, 

she associated very little with the parish, or the parish with her. 

She had some unknown means of living pretty comfortably fo: 
her position in life. Her son rejoiced in the name of Cocky Weare, 

the first name being a soubriquet. He had been to sea, though 
had no particular account of his travels, and it was believed 
that he was a smuggler; was good-tempered and free from all 
drunkenness or disbonesty. A night’s rest in a stable in the 
winter, or under a hedge in summer, answered his purpos: 
always. He was great at wakes and fairs, ready and willing t 
settle all differences by an appeal to arms, and if he was beaten, as 
sometimes was the case, he would wash his face and sit down with 
his conqueror and share his beer with admirable good humour. 
In the winter he often followed the hounds on foot, and picked 
up a stray shilling or two taking home a lame horse or going after 


‘a stray hound, and could be thoroughly trusted; and at odd 


times at hedging, ditching, fencing, harvesting, and the like he 
was a first-rate hand. Nothing could induce him to accept regula: 
employment. A knight-errant’s position would have suited him, as 
he was always ready to enlist himself on the weaker side. When 
a silly dairymaid had given a soldier the money to put up the 
banns, and it came to Cocky Weare’s knowledge that the scoundre! 
boasted of having cheated her, Mr. Weare took it into his head that 
it was an insult to the parish, discovered where the soldier was to 
be found, went off and licked him within an inch of his life, as 
the saying is,and made him disgorge the money, which he brought 
home in triumph to the poor girl, to whom he had never before 
spoken in his life. Offers were made to back him in the Ring, 
but he scorned fighting for money. At last, like the rest of the 
world, his time came. A troop of cavalry were passing through, 
and C ‘ocky Weare, as a pure volunteer, assisted the landlord to carry 
out the rations and cans of beer for the troops, working — 
tides for nothing, and with no eye to profit. The captain took : 
fancy to him at once. Cockey refused to enlist, but promised to 
go to headquarters and see for himself what soldiering was like, 
and, with an innate partiality for horses, he went over the stables, 
and the regiment being a smart light cavalry corps, for once in 
his life Cockey Weare made up his mind; but he would not acce 2 
the king’s shilling (as it then was), but declared himself ready and 
willing to serve the king, and to be sworn in anywhere they please d. 
We never saw him again, but years afterwards we heard that 
he had risen to be a pattern soldier, high up as a sergeant, and, like 
many other brave men and true, had died with his face to the foe 
in India, doubtless, as the landlord of “The Chequers ” observed, 
“having put his mark on some of them before he « went home.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 
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A STORY OF MARSDEN ROCK. 


HAL LOWTHER. 


THE way to enjoy a walk to Marsden Rock is to go by the cliffs, 
but be sure to take Westoe in your stroll; you cannot mistake the 
village, for it lies close to your right when you have gone about 
two miles. It is well worth a visit, as you will say, I am sure, 
when you come back. 

Such were my instructions, as I left my hotel in King Street, 
South Shields, for a long ramble by the sea. The day was 
unusually fine, even for August, and the breeze from the sea, as it 
rippled over the fragrant fields and ripening corn, had a soothing 
and welcome influence in it, as it fluttered and sported around me, 
killing the langour, which otherwise might have arisen from the 
excessive heat. 

I found Westoe had not received justice, even from my land- 
lord, who evidently had a high opinion of its beauty. It is a 
bright little spot, of the old English village type. It is close to 
the cliffs, and nestles under the shelter of some tall wide- 
spreading trees. Its principal street—if street it can be called— 
comprises a long double row of houses, peeping out at each other 
through a perfect avenue of thick branches and heavy foliage. 
There are portly houses, with an unmistakable well-to-do air 
about them ; there are little picture cottages, set in tiny beds of 
bright-looking flowers, while their walls and roofs are covered with 
ivy, thatch and grey moss, all calmly sleeping the summer days 
away, heedless of the world, and by the world forgot. Fronting 
the sea, and well into the shore, are a few fishermen’s huts, clean, 
homely and neat, with hardy children and buxom women bustling 
about, as their husbands, sons or brothers, in guernseys and long 
stiff boots, pace to and fro the length of half a dozen yards, as if 
they were walking the deck of an imaginary ship, watching their 
nets spread out to dry, like a huge wilderness of cobwebs. 

After this brief survey, I turned to the rocks again, and pur- 
sued the beaten track. When I had walked along for some time, 
now rising high above the sea, and now sinking into little inlets of 
sand, I began to fancy I must have lost my way, or that the rock 
must be further than I had been told; for as I looked about 
from my height, the view was open and ciear around me, yet 
I could see no trace of the object of my search. The path 
narrowed considerably, and I paused against a broken wall; 
as my eyes rested for a moment on the edge of the cliff, I saw 
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some faint blue clouds of smoke arising as from a chimney ; looking 
closer still, I noticed, a little way ahead of me, half hidden by a 
tuft of bushes, a hand-rail and some steps. I at once began a 
descent, which is winding, steep, and not at all pleasant to anyon: 
whose nerves are not in a_ healthy condition. Having reached 
the bottom of that almost perpendicular stair, I found myself in 
one of the loveliest little bays I have ever seen. Beside me was 
a quaint-looking public house, built IN THE CLIFF, and before me was 
Marsden Rock, with a low tide lipping its rugged base; beyond 
which was a wide expanse of ocean, upon whose breast ships wer: 
gliding to and fro with their white sails set, till they looked lik: 
so many drifting clouds. I stood there, surprised at the sudden and 
unexpected beauty of the scene, when a voice behind me said : 

“ Not a bad view, sir?” 

I turned, and saw a stout man with a happy genial look in 
that open ruddy face of his, which was set in a framework of silver- 
grey hair. | 

“Very fine indeed,” I replied. ‘I have often heard the plac 
spoken of, and being so near, I could not resist the temptation to 
see it.” 

Without further ceremony, he introduced himself as the land- 
lord, and offered to show me the curiosities of his house and rock. 

“ We are not very busy this afternoon as yet,” he said, as he led 
the way towards the shore, *‘ but we shall have a rather large party 
here by-and-by, for there has been a wedding at the lighthouse 
out yonder, and they are all coming here for a dance and song, and 
if you like to stay, I can ensure youa hearty welcome among them.” 

I at once determined to stay and see the fun. 

Meanwhile, we reached the foot of the rock, and being, as I have 
said, low tide, I saw it at its best. The inside is comprised of 
whole maze of intricate little caves and inlets, leading from one to 
another through low arched passages of brittle stone, hung with sea- 
weed and picturesque crustings of shell fish, and through which the 
waves foam and sparkle in ceaseless fragments of spray when at 
full tide. The top of this rock is attainable only with the help of 
a tackled ladder and a series of zig-zag steps, roughly hewn by 
some unskilled hand. On the summit are numerous raised ledges, 
behind which, in bygone times, men of a lawless nature are sup 
posed to have sighted strange ships, and with the aid of false 
beacons, lured them to destruction. Close to this huge wart of 
stone is a protruding portion of the cliff, hollowed into a vast 
cavern, through the roof of which a large hole has been bored to 
the surface, with a view no doubt, of hoisting out all kinds of con- 
traband goods ; in fact, as you gaze around upon the grim, slimy 
walls, the whole place suggests smugglers, wreckers and dark deeds 
of all shapes and forms. 

After this inspection we made for the house. 

The landlord led me through an open doorway into a spacious cave 
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with an arched roof, and the scene it presented was a most enjoy- 
able one; large loop holes are cut in the side fronting the beach, 
through which you can watch the setting sun as*it fringes those 
snowy clouds with a yellow radiance, and lacing, as it were, the 
bosom of the sea with a trellis-work of golden light. ‘The floor is 
boarded over for dancing, wooden seats and benches are scattered 
around for the onlookers; high up, in a niche of the wall, with a 
jug of liquor beside him, was a warped little old man, sawing 
away at a weather-beaten violin, while some dozen lads and lasses 
were whirling round and about to its shrill strains, their faces 
lighted up with a double glow, born of their own happiness and the 
flickering glory of a flushed sunset. From this we passed into 
another cavity, with more seats and tables placed about. In one 
corner is a bar for refreshment, with lines of various sized casks 
containing ale and spirits. This place is properly windowed, and 
in fact, is a sort of half kitchen, scullery and tap-room, with a range 
containing fire enough, winter and summer, to roasta sheep. Above 
this is another cave, fitted up as an arbour, affording a cool and 
pleasant view of the sea. 

By a short path we now come to the house proper, which, like 
the rest of the place, is built in the rock. 

The front is white, to this is added a portico built from the 
portion of a wreck; it is painted green, and in the centre, 
standing out in golden letters, is the name “ Iduna.” 

Portions of the portico and some of the windows are brightened 
with flowers; through the kitchen door you see a sanded floor 
with its white hearth reflecting the glow of a red fire; while the 
walls are fairly covered with shining crockery, interspersed with 
such homely pictures as polished dish-covers and gleaming brass 
pans. 

The landlord, who had been called away, now returned with 
the news that -the wedding party was upstairs, and that I was— 
through his means, of course-—included in an invitation to join 
them. 

Mounting the steps which led to the rooms above, we passed 
along a passage dotted with dainty little bedrooms, till I found 
myself in one of the most whimsical apartments I ever beheld. 

It is one room, but divided in the furnishing. Half of it still 
has the walls in their rough natural state, without any attempt at 
adornment save a few curious shells, stuffed fishes, and samples of 
dried seaweed. A rugged table, with gnarled legs, stands in the 
centre ; one wall is filled up with a long seat of the rudest descrip- 
tion, and evidently nailed together with timber washed ashore ; to 
which is added, by the way of more sitting accommodation, two or 
three stumps of trees. In the other portion the furniture is of the 
most modern kind, but everything has such a cramped appearance. 
The walls are papered, and there are pictures of the smallest kind 


hung about ; there is a baby fire place, with fender and baby irons 
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to match; by the window, with its trailing embroidery of flowers, 
is a little fat sofa crushing itself up, evidently afraid of being in 
anybody’s way; against the opposite wall stands a piano jammed 
in between two stumpy chairs; from the ceiling depends an oi 
lamp, of such a stout and curious build that it has all the appear- 
ance of a Dutch figure hung in chains; under this, and laden 
with glasses and tobacco, is a squat, gouty-legged table of polished 
mahogany ; in one corner an arm-chair has assumed such a pecu- 
liar position that it looks as if it were sitting with its knees and 
arms up to its chin, while the company appeared so wedged into 
their seats that they looked as if they were one and all waiting 
for some kind friend to come and dig them out! Not that th 
want of room is any drawback to people whose lives are for th 
most part spent in ships and lighthouses, and it almost seemed 
that the fact of their being overcrowded gave an additional zest to 
their enjoyment. 

There sat the bride and bridegroom in the place of honour, and 
what a handsome pair they were; he was a fine manly young 
fisherman, with an open face tanned with exposure to th 
weather; his frame was of a supple and graceful mould ; while th: 
bride was a rather refined looking lass, with fine dark eyes and : 
complexion of a delicate tint, surmounted with a deep rich bloom. 
But her greatest treasure was her hair, which hung in wavy blue- 
black masses about her shoulders. Next to her was her father, 
man whose deep thinking eyes and calm face proclaimed him a‘ 
once a being above his present grade of life. The rest of th 
party, like members of one large happy family, were grouped about, 
laughing and contented. Pipes were lighted and grog mixed fo) 
the men, the woman regaling themselves with “red port wine 
negus,” and soon both joke and song went round. Their songs 
were not the lackadaisical rubbish so much affected now-a-days, bu‘ 
songs with souls of words in them, linked to touching melodies that 
thrill the pulses of our hearts! There sat hardy fellows, with thei: 
wives and sweethearts, listening to the story of their own lives told 
in verse; what wonder then that their eyes should dim with tears, 
and sobs rise responsive to “ Tom Bowling” or “Caller Herring,” 
with its home truth of 


‘‘ Wives and mithers, maist despairing, 
Call them lives o’ men.”’ 


In contrast to this, there was, of course, the humorist of the 
party, who was an old pensioned-off lighthouse-keeper ; there, in 
honour of the occasion, in his best uniform of navy blue, that 
glowed again with golden buttons, on each of which was a golden 
lighthouse surrounded with golden waves! He was full of chat 
and anecdote ; and, among many other things, told us of his own 
wedding, and how he got leave of absence to celebrate the event 
by visiting for the first time a large town, when, after wandering 
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about the crowded streets without a glimpse of the sea or the sight 
even of a friendly seagull, they began to feel so LONELY that they 
were compelled to leave the gay metropolis and spend their honey- 
moon at a FRIEND’S LIGHTHOUSE FOR A CHANGE! In due time he 
sang us a song, which treated of his own calling, wherein he 
enumerated the delights of a lighthouse-keeper’s life! In fact, 
according to him, trimming lamps and then watching them go 
winking round to the accompaniment of roaring waves and howling 
winds is a humorous occupation to which all other fun is as sack- 
cloth and ashes. 

At this point someone proposed a dance, and in a short time 
the room was cleared of all but the bride’s father and myself. 

“Your daughter is very handsome,” I said, as she departed with 
her lover, after lingering behind to give her father a sly kiss. 

“And I am glad to say, sir, she’s as good as she’s handsome,” 
he replied, after following her retreating figure with a loving glance 
and a smile. 

Then he added after a pause— 

** But she is not my daughter, sir.” 

“Not your daughter?” I echoed. 

“Only by adoption,” he answered. “I lost my young wife, sir, 
before Iduna was sent to me.” 

** Iduna !” I repeated. 

“It’s a strange name, sir, isn’t it? Unlike any other Christian 
name you ever heard; few people know that is her real one, for she 
is always called by the shorter one of Ida. But there, sir, I see 
you are perplexed, and as most men in my way of life, which is 
that of a pilot, have a story to their lives, I of course have mine, 
and if you care to hear it, here it is.” 

After a pause, during which his face had clouded, and he looked 
graver than usual, he began: 

“7 have been settled for many years now near to the Tyne 
harbour, and have not been here since Ida was a baby, but it being, 
sir, her wedding day, I had a fancy to let her be married from the 
lighthouse yonder, away from the coast near to this spot— an odd 
fancy, you’d say, still I could not resist it, and so here we are.” 

He again paused, puffing at his pipe for a time. 

“ About twenty years ago I was a strapping fellow, just married, 
young, well stored with book learning, and with a bright prospect 
before me. No summer sky ever looked brighter than the sky of 
my life looked then ; but a sudden squall came, and all was over- 
cast and dark. My young wife—good and bonnie as Ida yonder— 
died before we had been wed three months. 

“] laid her in the churchyard, not far away from here, and settled 
down into a deep tearless calm, with a hatred for all around me, 
and a love only of solitude, for the greenness of my life had gone 
out with her I had lost. This cliff was then my favourite walk, 
for all was very different about here twenty years ago; there were 
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no visitors much then, and only a few straggling weather-beaten 
buildings about, owned by fishermen and their wives, whos: 
children tumbled and crawled around the doors, with only shell; 
and seaweed for their toys, and the occasional company of a few 
tame seagulls, who had given up their roving ways to settle down 
into a domestic life ! 

“Well, sir, one night I was lying on one of the sand banks 
yonder, watching the sea and sky, and listening wrathful and 
fierce to the music and laughter going on at a merry making here, 
when I saw by the scare among the sullen and fiery clouds that 
there was a terrible storm at hand. I made no effort to stir, fo. 
the morose look above, and the angry frothing of the waters below, 
suited the hopeless and dreary tone of my mind. How long [ la 
in that nightmare of a stupor I know not, I only remember a 
sudden flash so vivid, sir, that it almost seemed as if the heavens 
had fallen through the clouds into an instant darkness. This was 
followed by a peal of thunder, such as I have never heard befor: 
or since. The storm was awful, the wind roaring, and the waves 
frothing and leaping like impotent maniacs. Suddenly a shriek 
went up, as it appeared to all who heard it, from a hundred 
despairing voices, and I knew in an instant some ship was tossing 
about close in shore, and had struck. 

“Well, sir, the laughter and music ceased, and the people from 
the house rushed to the beach with lanterns and ropes. We men 
lost no time in getting boats ready, but one after another as the) 
were launched into the foaming sea, we were dashed back again 
by the fury of the storm. In vain we strained heart and soul to 
put off to the aid of that wrecked crew; the sea was relentless, 
and would not forego its prey. There were the women, sir, close 
to the house with blankets and remedies, all ready in case of need, 
watching, in an expectant and ghastly group, our fight with th 
blinding surf. ‘There we were, fretted and maddened by the sight 
shown us by the vivid flashes, of those spectre faces appealing to us 
for that help which we were powerless to give; and, oh; sir, th: 
piteous and heartrending wail that went up as the ‘ship parted, 
and the greedy waves closed over them! Rope in hand, we spread 
ourselves along the beach, and waited for what the waves migh‘ 
disgorge. Several dead bodies were tossed ashore, but though w: 
lingered through the long night watching and waiting, not on 
living soul was sent to us from that hopeless crew!” 

There was a dead pause for some time ; then the pilot went on 
after relighting his pipe : 

“ By the time morning began to show its first streak of grey, 
the storm had lulled, and all save myself had departed. [ w: 
restless, feverish, and so I ran one of the boats into the water 
calm encugh now—then, seizing the oars, put out to sea. | u 
no object, save to keep pace with the tumult in my breast, 
rowed away, heedless of where I was making for. After a lake: an 
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stiffish pull, I was resting on my oars looking dreamily about, 
when I saw something strange-looking making tow ards me. I 
sat and watched; at first it had the appearance of a toy ship that 
had floated away from some boy mariner. No; as it drifted nearer 
and nearer I saw my guess was wrong. I rose in the boat to get 
a clearer view, and then in my surprise I nearly fell over- 
overboard, for there, far out at sea, upon a piece of wreckage, was 
a cradle with asleeping infant in it! Aye, sir, sleeping as calmly 
as if it had been on its mother’s lap. 

‘“‘ How it came there I could not understand ; that is to say, how 
it lived through the storm was the marvel, the only living thing 
of that wreck ; for I heard of no other ship out at the time, at least 
near to us. That its parents were well to do, sir, was proved in the 
fact that its dress was rich and costly, while the cradle was of 
curious and rare workmanship, with its head sheltered by a silk 
awning, in the form of a little tent, from the top of which fluttered 
a tiny piece of ribbon, with the name Iduna worked on it. All 
this I noted as I still sat gazing on the strange sight in the most 
bewildered manner, while we continued to float side by side with 
the tide. 

“ Though the child was asleep, yet the twitching of its little hands 
and face showed how restless that sleep was, and no wonder, tossed 
about as it must have been—a thing as light and delicate in 
substance, sir, as the foam that rocked it. What wonder, then, I 
ask, that its baby heart should be filled, even in slumber, with an 
unconscious terror? It all seemed to me a dream—the out-come 
of an over-heated brain—that a tiny waif like this should be spared, 
and a ship with its whole crew go down before the fury of the 
waves. 

‘“‘ How long I remained resting on my oars drifting and wondering 
there, I cannot say. I only know the waking of the infant broke 
the spell, and { leaned forward and lifted the cot into the boat. 
As I did so its innocent dark eyes looked into mine, as I thought, 
with a glad light kindled in them, and it stretched out its little 
arms to me, then dropped off to sleep again. I seized the oars 
and made for the shore, stopping every now and again to look at 
the clasped fingers and dimpled face. I don’t think there is any 
poetry in my nature, sir, but I couldn’t help thinking, as it lay 
before me so peaceful and quiet, that there was a sort of holy 
trust appealing to me in that sudden calmness. 

“Nearing the beach by the rock yonder, I saw people on the 
look-out, and hailed them; as they gathered around with news 
of more bodies found and wreckage washed ashore, I lifted out 
my baby prize and placed it on the sands before them ; the half- 
told gossip stopped suddenly on their tongues, w hile bewildered 
looks for a time could only express their surprise and wonder. 

“‘ Both cradle and child were carried into the house here, and the 
news spread swiftly among our scattered neighbours, and many 
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were the visitors to see my little orphan of the sea. Women 
came, sir, who had children of their own, and with daily fare, 

scant enough, God knows; but hard as the struggle for a living 
was, most of them offered the shelter of their motherly care, and : 
nook by the homely fire-side. 

‘ But ah ! sir, I could not part with what the breath of the storm 
had spared for me, and that night as I watched it laughing and 
cooing on the old nurse’s knee, a strange feeling stole into my 
heart. I was no longer morose or savage, nor yet rebellious 
against the will of God. From that night the sharp sting in my 
breast was softened, my home was brightened, and as my adopted 
darling grew day by day, the spirit of my lost wife seemed to come 
back to me again through that young and loving heart. 

“And that, sir, is how I found the girl who has always looked 
upon and loved me asa father. The name ona fragment of th: 
wreck outside, and worked also in the little streamer attached to 
her cradle, caused me to christen her Iduna, and I thought the 
strangeness of the name might lead to the discovery of her friends ; 
but no one has ever claimed her, and so my whole life has been 
devoted to her, and will be, sir, to the end; and though anothe: 
takes her from me to-day, he cannot take from me the strong 
love that nestles here. May they be happy, sir, and God bless 
them both!” 

Instinctively we rose and drained our glasses to the toast, then 
he sat down again, thoughtfully puffing away at his pipe. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a peal of laughter, followed 
by the noisy entrance of the dancers panting and glowing again 
with joyous exhaustion. Soon after this the hour for parting came, 
and with it round went the loving-cup. Well-wishers crowded 
about the happy pair with mute congratulations in the grasp o! 
their hands, blessings on their tongues, and a fervent Amen in 
their hearts. 

And so the genial group broke up, after one of the most enter- 
taining days I have ever passed. 
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ROUND TIME’S CLOCK. 


TWELVE deep notes-—the last has sounded 
In a solemn tone and slow ; 

Twelve deep notes—the last has bounded 
Limits that the year may go. | 

One long hour we’ve watched the dial, 
Marked the minutes sink and climb, 

Urged by hands that no denial 

Brook, while drop from out the vial, 
Grain by grain, the sands of Time. 


Ding—dong! While those notes were pealing 
Calmly o’er men’s peace and strife, 
Visions rose with each, revealing 
Much of yours and mine—our life. 
January—February ! 
Months that lisped in baby rhyme, 
When we vowed we’d one day marry, 
Grumbled we’d so long to tarry 
For the lagging wheels of Time. 


Ding—dong! Each note disarranges 
Childhood’s projects, bright as brief— 
Many chances come and changes 
With the bursting of the leaf. 
March and April! Storms and weeping ! 
You, ’mid music-pupil’s prime, 
Scorned my feats of speed and leaping ; 
Though at home you were but keeping, 
I at school was beating—Time. 


Ding—dong! Soft frou-frou of flounces, 
Mingles with the muffled knell ; 

Lo, a balJ-room’s gaze announces 
You the season’s pride and belle ! 

May and June! The maid, who met me 
’Neath the chestnut tree or lime 

Oft of old, must now forget me, 

For new loves aside must set me, 
Life-streams parted are by Time. 





ROUND TIME’S CLOCK. 


Ding—dong! One note of completed 
Triumph sounds—and sounds for you ; 
One of effort tells defeated, 
And my life eg anew. 
July—. August ! A dependent 
Part I played as Fortune’s mime ; 
You, as Fashion’s queen resplendent, 
Dragged town’s “ Upper ten” attendant 
On the course you urged through Time. 


Ding—dong! There’s a chastened, mellow 


Sadness in the music now, 
As of leaves that, sere and yellow, 

Sigh ere fluttering from the bough. 
With September and October 

Fades our hope of fate sublime, 
One has memories sharp to probe her ; 
One’s by unsuccess made sober ; 

Each hath need of salves from Time. 


Ding—dong! Glad nor gloomy presage, 
Recollected cross nor crown ; 
Ring in this, the final message, 
From the belfry wafted down. 
Dull November, drear December, 
Yet a joy-note’s in their chime ! 
Echoes blithe each falling ember, 
For who mercies past remember, 
To the iron tongue of Time. 





Twelve deep notes—and as we listen, 
Hand in hand here, you and I, 

Tear-drops on your lashes glisten, 
And my own are scarcely dry. 

As all wrongs at length are righted, 
As forgiveness follows crime ; 

So, if ill we kept our plighted 

Troth, it finds us now united, 

Waiting our appointed Time. 
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THE NEW COSTUME SOCIETY AND THE STAGE. 


“The beginning of all wisdom is to look fixedly on clothes.” 


THE above quotation from Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus” may well 
stand as a motto for the last outcome of that modern mania for 
societies which threatens to make this an age of societies, namely 
the Costume Society. Its members are, it seems, very seriously 
concerned to find that even our greatest dramatists, painters, 
poets and novelists have shamefully misrepresented the noble 
costumes of our ancestors—the glorious skins and the long-flowing 
gowns, the trunk-hose and leather breeches and stockings, the 
ruffs, hoops and fardingales, chain and plate armour, buff jackets, 
long-toed shoes and bucket-topped boots, ete., etc., which have so 
strong a claim upon our reverence and admiration. 

One of its announced purposes is that of enforcing, through the 
influence of public opinion, strict accuracy in the costumes worn 
by actors and actresses on the stage. 

But is not this carrying the modern matter-of-fact theory a little 
too far? Why should the drama of to-day be “needlessly tram- 
melled with the past ?” Must sentiment, feeling, and true dramatic 
effect. be subordinated to a hard, bald, dry, unsympathetic regard for 
archeological correctness? Because the real hero, personated by 
the actor, wore the “starched ruffs, buckram stuffings, and 
monstrous tuberosities” of his time, must the actor wear the 
same extravagantly absurd, and perhaps absolutely comic, clothes, 
while he appeals to our strongest sympathies and deepest feelings 
through tragic acts and speeches? Should I admire him less, or 
understand him less truly, in a costume less conspicuously incon- 
gruous with the play and the actor’s purpose, because it was more 
congruous with the time supposed to be that of the play? Do 
you learn more of the lives and characters of the men and women 
who loved and hated, sorrowed and rejoiced, fought, struggled, 
suffered, and died in the great life-battles of the past, from the 
pages of Shakespeare or Sir Walter Scott, or from musty relies 
of ancient costumes in a museum of antiquity ? 

As Mr. Dutton Cook says, “It did not disturb” the spectators 
who first saw Shakespeare’s plays “in the least to find Brutus and 
Cassius wearing much the same kind of clothes as Bacon and 
Raleigh.” Nor were the plays of Shakespeare rendered ridiculous 
to the playgoers who saw Garrick play Hamlet and Macbeth in the 
dress of his time, with silk stockings and knee-breeches and his 
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hair powdered. They cared nothing for a forgotten fashion in 
clothes, so that the play held up the mirror faithfully to tha‘ 
human nature which does not change but is always the same. 
In some of the old sentimental comedies it was perfectly accurate 
for the beaux to wear full-bottomed wigs and buttons as big as 
apples, while passionately making love to belles in head-dresses 
“four stories high,” but we could not tolerate such things out of a 
burlesque. | 

“The smallest «sthete of to-day,” says the Daily News (Oct. 
28th, 1882), “can afford to smile at Sir Walter Scott’s plate 
armour in Ivanhoe, and snigger over poor Planché’s well-meant 
struggles to put plays upon the stage so that they should not be 
absolutely ridiculous ;” and adds “ Planché did a great deal in 
demolishing prejudice, but his book on costume is a most trea- 
cherous guide. He was, perhaps, overborne by the demands ot! 
actors, actresses, and theatrical tailors and dressmakers. In any 
case he yielded to their ideas of the symmetrical so far as to mak: 
his ‘History of Costume’ absolutely worthless as a work o! 
reference.” 

This flippantly-made, careless assertion is grossly unfair to 
Planché. His book on costume was published by the late con- 
scientious and careful Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquarians 
in 1834 as the result of ten -years’ industrious research and 
investigation, in which he was assisted by Sir Samuel Meyricl 
and Mr. Douce. It was published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Entertaining Knowledge, and during its progress was probabl) 
never even: thought of in connection with “actors, ‘actresses. 
theatrical tailors or dressmakers.” Its author speaks (in hi: 
** Memoirs,” published in 1872) of “the reputation it has obtained 
for me throughout the artistic and antiquarian world, on the 
Continent, as well as at home; or last, but by no means least, the 
service it has rendered to our English historical painters, of which 
[am to this day receiving the most gratifying proof in letters o! 
acknowledgment from many of the most eminent ;” and there ar 
many now alive who can endorse this modest boast. It may be 
remembered by the readers that Planché arranged the armour with 
reference to periods and countries at the Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition of 1857, did as much for the Meyrick armour at South 
Kensington, and also re-arranged the ancient arms and armour in 
the Tower of London. It is therefore very likely that the zsthete 
of to-day who “sniggers over poor Planché” is “the smallest ’ 
only, and not one of mature growth. 

Planché, by-the-bye, tells a story of Wilkie in connection with 
this subject which will bear re-telling. The great Scotch painte: 
was finishing his well-known picture of “ Knox Preaching,” when 
he solicited the advice of the antiquarian, with reference to the 


costumes in his painting. Standing before the canvas Pianché at 


once pointed out that the helmets were those worn at a later dat: 
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only. Wilkie replied that his idea was that the men in armour 
were in armour because they did not desire to be recognised. 
Planché smilingly explained that as the helmets worn in the 
sixteenth century had visors, by which the faces were concealed, 
they would have answered the purpose of concealment more 
effectually than helmets of the seventeenth century could. Wilkie 
thought awhile, and then half promised to re-paint them, but he 
never did. 

From the same authority comes another story of costume in 
connection with a famous picture. When Abraham Cooper was 
composing his “ Battle of Bosworth Field” he solicited the advice 
of Sir Samuel Meyrick with reference to the caparisons of the 
horses. The eminent antiquarian explained to him that to be 
accurate they should be covered with housings of silk, embroidered 
with the royal arms of France and England quarterly. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Cooper in consternation, “ that will never do! 
My principal object is to paint White Surrey, and if he is to be 
muffled up in that manner there will be nothing seen of him but 
his hoofs.” 


‘“‘Stop,” said the antiquary ; “ what particular incident in the’ 


battle do you propose to represent ? ” 

“The last desperate charge of Richard,” replied the artist, “in 
which he slew Richmond’s standard-bearer and unhorsed Sir John 
Cheney.” 

“Then,” suggested Meyrick, “it would be fair to suppose that 
in so fierce a conflict the silken housings of the horse would by that 
time have been almost in tatters, and display as much of his body 
as would be necessary.” 

“The painter seized the idea,” says Planché, “the blue and 
scarlet housings slashed to pieces and streaming in the wind, 
increased the effect of action in the steed, and contrasted ad- 
mirably with his colour.” 

But if Cooper had been of Wilkie’s opinion, and had not seen 
something beyond and above mere accuracy of costume, he would 
have stuck to his original opinion and still said “ that will never 
do!” In the one case force, action and expression were all 
intensified by a regard for historical accuracy; whereas in Wilkie’s 
picture more would have been lost than gained by the adoption of 
Planché’s suggestion. It should be so on the stage—firstly, “the 
play’s the thing”; secondly, the actor; thirdly, scenery, costumes 
and accessories, these forming the background, and being in every 

way subordinated to the chief purpose. Accuracy is desirable 
wherever accuracy harmonises with this, but there only. 

There is another consideration which here steps in—the im- 
possibility of strict accuracy in the arms, costumes and minor 
accessories without clashing with the author’s meaning, or introduc- 
ing an element which renders the author’s text glaringly false and 
incongruous. Of all playwrights Shakespeare is perhaps in this 
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way the greatest offender. In the time of the fourth Henry he has 
introduced the shillings of the sixth Edward; in that of Theseus 
at Athens, French crowns ; in scenes of pre-Christian ages, Whitsun 
pastorals and Christian burial, ducats, marks, and guilders, the 
abbess of a nunnery and America. In “ Macbeth” dollars are used ; 
in the time of Henry the Fourth we have pistols, silk stockings, 
and John Chogan, who was Edward the Fourth’s jester. The Turks 
are represented as holding Constantinople in the reign of the fifth 
Harry ; and printing,and Machiavel—who was born in 1449—figure 
in the time of King Henry the Sixth. He makes Hector quote 
Aristotle, and his contemporaries acquainted with mince pies con- 
taining dates. In “Timon of Athens” we have paper ; in the time 
of Julius Caesar clocks which strike the hour. In “Antony and 
Cleopatra” modern playing cards are introduced, with knaves, 
queens, hearts and trumps. In “Cymbeline,” a valiant ancient 
Briton’s name is Richard du Champs, and a striking clock is spoken 
of. In “Titus Andronicus,” a child is christened, Popery is men- 
tioned, and a rapier, playing cards and a monastery. In “ King 
Lear” Kent talks like a good Protestant, and Glo’ster, of spectacles, 
while steeples, dollars, and holy water also appear. ‘“ Hamlet ” 
abounds in anachronisms of all kinds; and, indeed, as Stevens 
wrote, “Shakespeare has perpetually offended against chronolog’ 
in all his plays,” and yet how true they are to everything that 
constitutes the drama. If we can avoid such palpable anachro- 
nisms in costumes as would be offensive to the superior taste and 
knowledge of educated playgoers well and good, but actors are 
certainly wise in declining to be governed by any regard for strict 
accuracy in costume, where such regard would be antagonistic to 
the real aim and end of both dramatist and player. 

Mdlle. Mars’ saying about costumes, “ Anything you please, pro- 
vided that I look well in it,” is, after all, the right spirit in which 
the actress should regard her costume, because her looking well or 
looking the character she personated, usually an attractive one, 
was in greater harmony with the true intent of the stage than 


that minute accuracy in matters of fact would be for which anti- 
quarians stickle. 


A. H. WALL. 
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HAUNTED HEARTS. 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 
PART II. 

CHAPTER I. 


It was again Christmas Eve at Langbourne Manor; but unlike 
the same day three years previously, on which the distressing 
scenes following the disappearance of Lady Bellairs’s diamonds had 
taken place, it was signalised by intense cold; snow lay heavy 
on the ground and the frosty air was biting. The death of nature 
without added to the desolation which seemed to pervade the 
whole mansion ; even within its walls, although warmth and com- 
fort. were made to prevail on all sides, there was an air of hushed 
gloom in the whole house, which was almost as chilling to the 
heart as the wintry atmosphere around it was to the body. 

In the small inner hall (already mentioned) a large fire blazed 
in the capacious carved old fire-place; thick carpets covered the 
flooring; hangings of heavy material protected the doors and 
the window to the garden, which was covered with snow ; and over 
the entrance, from the head. of the great carved oak staircase to the 
gallery-corridor on the first floor, great curtains of a similar nature 
excluded draughts of cold air; tables strewn with books and 
various objects of daily occupation gave evidence that this hall 
was used as a customary resort of the family instead of the 
drawing-room. - The dusk of evening was gathering, and large silver 
candlestick branches were already lighted on one of the tables 
near the fire ; but all was silence, and the apartment was appa- 
rently empty. 

Presently, at a door leading to the interior of the house, 
appeared the bright buxom form of Mrs. Harris, a little more 
matured in person, but still sprightly, and with the same attrac- 
tive expression in her fine dark eyes. As she went round the 
apartment, doing instinctively that sort of business which she 
herself would have called “ tidying,” she shivered, but more with 
a moral chilliness of spirits than from any sense of physical cold. 
Poor Harris! she could not but feel that Langbourne Manor was 
no longer what it had been in times gone by. The house was 
gloomy now; a great portion of it, which had constituted the 
family scenes of pleasant gatherings in former days, was now shut 
up; and, as she had expressed it to her fellow-servants, they all 
‘went sneaking about like cats in the rain.” Besides, had not one 
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cherished member of the family, to whom her heart had been on!) 
too willing to att wch itself, gone from the place for ever—driven 
away in ignominy : ? Poor Harris! she sighed heavily, as this thought 
occurred to her, as it did day by day. But she shook herself 
together. There was her “ ‘antankerous madam,” as she _irre- 
verently called Lady Bellairs, who would be requiring her attend- 
ance, and she had her duties to perform; so with an air ol! 
unwilling resolution she turned to ascend the stairs. She started : 
at the head of the staircase stood the unwelcome form of Mr. 
Donce, with his head fixed between the curtains which divided it 
from the corridor. 

“So, Mr. Donce!” cried the abigail, in a loud tone, folding hei 
arms at the bottom of the stairs, “ prying about, and listening 
at doors, as usual ! ” 

The head of Mr. Donce appeared quickly from the concealing 
drapery, looking more unprepossessing than ever, from the expres- 
sion of startled surprise and vexation. 

“ What do you mean, woman ?” he said, angrily ; “ listening at 
doors, indeed, when there’ e’s no doors to listen at !” 

“ Oh, indeed! I dare say you found curtains more conv enient | 
sneered Mrs. Harris. 

“None of your insinuations!” pursued the indignant man. 
“The new doctor is up there with my young lady, and they are 
putting their heads together in the blue room, and——” 

“And the door of the blue room being open, Mr. Donce was 
curious to know whi ut was being said,” interrupted his antagonist. 
* Oh, I understand ! 

“ And isn’t it natural, after all the years I have lived at Lat 1g- 
bourne Manor, that I should feel an interest in the affairs of the 
family ?” pursued Donce, coming down. 

“Sweet sympathy! ’ laughed the lady’s maid, ironically. 

“Well! don’t I show my attachment to the family by holding 

on here, when I could better myself any day ?— and a might 
pretty family it is to live in, by my faith —all melancholy and 
misery ! There’s Sir Heathcote goes and dies—and you can’t say 
that was a cheerful business—and Mr. Vivian, who had already, 
after his recovery from his bad illness, married his cousin, Miss 
Alice—and a lively business that wedding was, with both bride and 
bridegroom in the mopes—instead of being happy with his pretty 
wife, goes on a moping until he mopes himself clean out of his 
mind! A pretty lively house to live in, you must say |” 

“ Well, there’s no gainsaying that poor Sir Vivian is as mad as 
« March hava, or madder—not that I know how mad March hares 
may be,” murmured Harris, with a sympathetic sigh. 

*“ And isn’t it awful to see my young lady always a-going about 
like a ghost burdened in its poor mind ? ” 

“And how should she do otherwise, with a lunatic 
husband ? ” 
VOL. VIII. 
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“ Well, I don’t think she ever had much love for him,” said Mr. 
Donce, with a suggestive snigger. 

“None of your old insinuations, do you hear, sir,” said the maid, 
indignantly. “ Lady Langbourne is a good, honest woman, and 
you are a horrid, bad man! ” : 

“Don’t be calling names, girl,” growled the man, “I won’t 
stand it; I happen to know that the match was all her mother’s 
getting up, and there was no love on her own side. But your 
missus don’t seem much the happier for it; she is one of the 
mopers, too; and she used to be once as sprightly as a 
kitten.” 

‘You had better have said ‘an old cat,’” interposed the lady’s 
maid; “she’s never likely to make herself very unhappy to suit 
other people’s feelings. She’s only dull-like, without company in 
the house.” | 

“And you'll be going melancholy mad, too, if you stop here, 
Harris,” insinuated her would-be lover. ‘Now, if you would 
only make up your mind to have me, I know of a first-rate, jolly 
little public I could have for an old song ; and——” 

*“ And you may sing your old song all by yourself,’ cried the 
recalcitrant object of his suit ; “I shan’t sing no duets with you, 
I can tell you. It’s no go, Mr. Donce; no more now than it ever 
was.” 

“Ah! I see what it is,” growled Donce, “you have still a 
hankering after that Wilfred Poynings, the young thievish 
vagabond.” 

“Don’t you call names,” cried Harris, indignantly, “or I may 
forget the proprieties of a lady, and—-—” she raised her open 
palm significantly without completing her sentence, paused for a 
moment, and then began to sweep up the staircase with the air of 
a tragedy queen. 

But Donce was not to be so easily cowed. “ But it is indecent, 
it is immoral, to have any kindly feeling for such a scamp as that, 
not only a thief but a murderer.” 

“A murderer!” screamed the lady’s maid, turning sud- 
denly. 

“Yes, a murderer!” shouted Donce. ‘“ Didn’t he break our 
poor old master’s heart and cause his death ? ” 

“Tt’s a lie!” cried the outraged girl; “hold your scurrilous 
tongue! Can’t you be satisfied with having had your mean 
revenge on the poor fellow ? ” 

“Revenge, indeed !—a pretty revenge I’ve had! Didn’t the 
rascal, through Sir Heathcote’s misplaced kindness, get off scot 
free ? and for these three years no one has heard of him, or known 
what has become of him!” 

** No, thanks to you, who peached.” 

“It was my duty! But the time may come—the warrant is 
still out against the young villain; and if he should be ever dis- 
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covered, why then ” and Donce rubbed his hands with extren 
satisfaction at the pleasant anticipation. 

“ Brute!” shouted Mrs. Harris, from the top of the staircase, 

a Parthian shot. 

“Don’t you call names now’” cried Donce. 

To what extent the battle would have waged it would ha 
been difficult to say. It was cut short by a Deus ex machina, ir 
the person of a middle-aged gentleman, dressed in black, wh: 
appeared through the curtains from the corridor close by Mr: 
Harris. 

“‘ Now, really, this is too bad!” he said, severely, but in su! 
dued tones. “I had given implicit directions that there shoul! 
be no noise in this house to disturb my patient; and here you ar 
giving tongue, you two, and howling loud enough to drive a 
angel out of its senses.” 

“You see, doctor, that horrid man——” began the femal: 
combatant, in an abashed, apologetic tone. 

“ Doctor, it was all her doing. And——” commenced the mal 
warrior, below. 

“Silence, both of you,” said the doctor, ina firm but lowere 
tone, as he descended the stairs, * I can have no altercation o 
the sexes here! Where can I have pens, ink, and paper to writ: 
a prescription ? ” 


“ Here, doctor! here’s everything at your service!” said Donce, 
in that sugar-sweet obsequious manner he knew well how to put 


on to his superiors ; and he pointed to the table near the fire. 

The doctor was a tall, well-preserved man of about fifty. Hi 
high forehead, which merged into the partial baldness of his crown 
seemed to indicate considerable intellect, and with its furrow 
told of deep thought. 


severe ; his sparkling little grey eyes gave him an air of shar 


shrewd observation, but there was a twinkle of bantering, if not 
satirical humour in their corners; and smiling good-natur 


corrected the stamp of firm resolution in his mouth. 
He seated himself at the table, where Donce had arrange 


the writing materials, and took up a pen with an evident air o! 


doubt, then turned and scrutinised the face of his officiou 
attendant. 


“‘ Look here, my good man,” he said, at last, “I ama strang 


to the family, and a little information might materially assist 


me in the task I have before me. Do you know anything that 
can account for the unhappy state of Sir Vivian Langbourne’ 
mind ? ” 
“Well, you see, doctor,” commenced Donce, insinuating]; 
“he received ingratitude enough to drive any man out of hi 


senses from a young scamp, whom he had treated as a friend an 
who turned out a villain ! ” 


“ Twas no such thing,” interrupted the voice of Hesris. who had 
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But yet his aspect was far from being 
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lingered above to calm down her feelings before confronting her 
mistress. 

“How dare you contradict me, woman?” cried the butler 
angrily. 

“* How dare you go on telling wicked falsehoods,” retorted the 
maid, running down eagerly to deny the accusation brought 
against her favourite. 

“6 Silence again, both of you,” insisted the doctor, clasping his 
hands with an air of comic despair ; “you might drive a whole 
household mad between you.” There was evidently no informa- 
tion to be obtained from the wrangling domestics, who still snapped 
and snarled at one another, like cat and dog. 

A shrill, angry voice, came now from the top of the stairs. 

“ Harris!” cried Lady Bellairs, who had appeared there, “ what 
are you doing? I have been waiting for you this half-hour, you 
lazy girl. I have had all to do for myself, you good-for-nothing 
hussy; if things go on in this way——” 

How far Lady Bellairs might have gone in her diatribe was 
uncertain, for she now caught sight of the doctor, and, in changed 
tones, exclaimed, * Ah, Doctor Hodson, I was not aware that you 
were there. I am so glad to see you; and if you don’t mind 
giving a poor, lone woman, who once had all the world at her feet, 
i few minutes of your time—” and she descended the staircase with 
an assumption of more than her usual dignity. 

“T will be delighted to have a little conversation with your lady- 
ship. It is exactly what I desired.” 

“In private ? ” 

“<In private!” 

“Indeed!” said Lady Bellairs, with a feeling of considerable 
importance. ‘You may go, you people. Go! go!” 

The ser ants, thus addressed, left the room, by the door leading 
to the interior of the house on the ground floor, indulging in a 
little acrimonious bickering on their way. 

“ Now, sir! I am all attention ;” said her ladyship, ensconcing 
herself in a comfortable armchair, with her little fat feet on the 
fender. 

** You see, Lady Bellairs,” commenced the doctor, “‘ [amamere 
inexperienced novive in this work before me here.” 

“An inexperienced novice, you, Dr. Hodson !—what do you 
mean? We were given to understand that you were an eminent 
practitioner,” interrupted Lady Bellairs, with surprise, almost 
alarm. 

“We'll waive the eminence,” said Dr. Hodson with asmile; “I 
only meant to say that I was new to the family.” 

“Yes, I was given to understand that you had bought the 
practice of Dr. Palmer, who had been Sir Vivian’s “medical 
attendant, when he retired from business,” said her ladyship, 
evidently puzzled as to the drift of the doctor’s remarks. 
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“Just so! But todo any good, I-must find a firm basis 
which to stand. Archimedes could not turn the werld roun 
without a solid point of leverage.” 

“It is no question of turning the world round, sir! * Have 
any hopes of restoring poor Sir Vivian’s reason !—that’s t 
question,” was the rather scornful remark of the bewilde: 


- woman. 


“Just so! But the wisest of medical men can’t answer { 
what he may do, when he is only stumbling on in the da 
At the best, we medical men have generally to grope about in 
fog, and trust to chance to bring us to the point we would reach. N: 
you, my dear madam, might perhaps hold me out a light to light 
the mist, in which, I must confess, [ am groping somew! 
ignominiously ; ; you might discover for me a luminous path, wh 
I might follow in gre: iter sec urity.” 

“ Sir !” interrupted Lady Bellairs, almost as indignantly as if s 
really expected to be employed as a link-boy. 

‘In other words you might assist me greatly by letting me kn 
something of your son-in-law’s antecedents.” 

“What do you mean by antecedents, sir. Sir Vivian never | 
any antecedents.” The doctor smiled. “To be sure he was 
little wild and extravagant, and a great deal in debt, and rat! 
given to gambling, as | have heard; but this was only what becai 
a gentleman of his birth and position.” 

“Ah, indeed! The true attributes of a gentleman—of cow 
of course!” There was an unmistakable irony inthe doct: 
smile. “But go on, my dear lady; these gentlemanly qualit 
clo not quite suffice for what I want to know.” 

“Wild as he was,” pursued Lady Bellairs, with considera! 
complacency, “ he was passionately in love with my daughter.” 

“Quite enough to turn any man’s brain, no doubt ; but tl 
is not exactly what I am seeking for. Was there no great illn 
—no great convulsion of mind, that might have produced a chan; 
in the young man’s whole sy ste m, mental and bodily ? Was t! 

































no incident in his life, which ‘might have affected him ve 


deeply ?” 
66 Nothing! nothing whatever,” was all the clue vouchsafed 
the doctor. ‘*To be sure, aati, was a young fellow for whom 


fancied he had a sort of friendship, and who behaved most wu 
gratefully.” 


“‘A mere da capo to an air I have already heard !” 
Lady Bellairs did not comprehend, and looked at the doctor 


if she thought that he too was going out of his mind; but s! 


was warming up in her subject, and so she went on: “ The you 
ingrate-—the viper—stole my diamonds—my diamonds—the bv 
liest of jewels ; to be sure, my poor brother, Sir Heathcote, redeem 
them for me from a dirty pawnbroker’s hands. They really 
splendid diamonds, and so becoming, you shall judge for yours: 
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doctor, I will show them to you.” And she actually moved in her 
chair, as if*«to carry out her polite purpose on the spot. 

‘Thank you!” said Doctor Hodson, waving his hand to depre- 
cate her “mtention. “ You see, I am a physician and not a 
diamond ‘merchant. Pray, go on!” . 

“Well! from that time my poor nephew seemed to grow 
gloomy and morose. To be sure, just then he had a bad illness; 
but he recovered. Then came his marriage with my daughter. 
But that consummation of all his most ardent wishes did not seem 
to make him any happier. His father died, and he came in for a 
brilliant future; but he only grew gloomier and gloomier.” 

“ But his first symptoms of aberration of intellect ?” 

‘Well! I must say, I think he must have been getting very 
mad when he began to lament that his wife did not love him— 
had never loved him—and actually loved another. Could any 
being be madder than that ? ” 

‘ And who was this other ?” 

“Good gracious, doctor! what are you thinking of?” abso- 
lutely screamed Lady Bellairs. “There was no other, could be 
no other! It is quite shocking to surmise such a thing. My poor 
dear Alice, brought up by her mother’s side, and imbued with the 
strictest principles! The idea is preposterous.” 

“ And you date this strange change of temper from the period 
of this diamond theft ? ” 

“Yes! you see he was very much cut up on my aceount. The 
loss nearly killed me, doctor! and he was always so devotedly 
fond of his dear aunt.” 

Doctor Hodson nearly closed his sharp grey eyes and knitted his 
brow, as he shook his head with an air of doubt. He evidently could 
not make up his mind to discover the cause he sought, either in 
his patient’s friendship for the thief, or his problematical affec- 
tion for his aunt. After a moment of deep thought, he looked 
again at Lady Bellairs scrutinisingly, and said, slowly and deliber- 
ately, “In all his movements of insanity has Sir Vivian no 
special peculiarity ? ” 

“What do you mean by peculiarity, doctor ? ” 

“ Just what I say.” 

“Yes, to be sure he has one strange fancy. He always wears 
about his neck a chain, on which hangs a key. He never allows 
anyone to touch it; and if he thinks any attempt is made to take 
it away from him, he gets awfully excited, and is positively 
dreadful, doctor, dreadful! He seems to look on it as a charm!” 

Doctor Hodson again appeared lost in thought, and remained 
silent and absorbed. 

Lady Bellairs: had it all her own way now; and she made 
the best of her opportunity. “Ah! my good doctor,” she 
chattered on, “my poor dear Alice is very much to be pitied, but 
not more than her unhappy mother ! Only think, doctor! is it not 
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fearful for one like me, in the prime of life, accustomed to 
command admiration in the vortex of society, followed and 
admired everywhere, to be immured in this miserable house, with 
no company but a wretched madman? Why, you know, we never 
see a living creature ; for who would come near the house ?—and 
after my life of gaiety and excitement too! Oh! a mother is 
greatly to be pitied, who is compelled to make such sacrifices for 
the sake of her child, who has all the fortune on her hands.” 
And the afflicted mother covered her eyes with her lace-edged 
handkerchief. Finding no response from her companion, she 
looked up at him, and said pathetically, “ Don’t you think so, 
doctor ? ” 

“Certainly not, by no means, madam,” was the reply of the 
doctor, in utter absence of mind. 

“What!” screamed the lady, in an indignant tone. 

“1 beg your pardon,” said Doctor. Hodson, stifling a laugh, “ | 
meant—‘ yes, decidedly.’” 

A knock at the door leading into the interior of the house, and 
Harris entered, evidently agitated and excited, followed by the 
inevitable Donce. 

“What is the matter, Harris ? ” exclaimed her mistress. | 

“It is nothing to trouble your ladyship with,” said Donce, 
thrusting the maid aside, “ the girl is an idiot.” 

“But I will tell my lady,” persisted Harris, using the same tactics 
to put her fellow-servant in the background. 

“ It’s only a piece of tomfoolery, my lady,” urged the man. 

“¢ What does all this mean? Speak one or the other of you!” 
exclaimed Lady Bellairs. 

“Why, my lady,” commenced the maid, with a volubility which 
distanced at once her antagonist, “there has been a man found 
lying in the snow at the plantation gate, opening on the road to 
the station. The coachman saw him there, my lady, and he 
thought he was dead and gone, and froze, at first, but he managed 
to bring the poor body to, and carried him to the door of. the ser- 
vants’ hall; and we all thought—except him”—with a venomous 
look at Donee—“ that my lady, and you too, my lady, wouldn’t 
mind his being brought into the house for warmth and a little bit 
of food.” 7 

“ Bring beggars into the house—a pretty idea!” growled Donce. 
_ “He’s no beggar! he looks like a gentleman !” snapped. Harris, 
in return. 

“A strolling vagabond, a tramp!’ 
from the butler. | 

“Hollo!” said Doctor Hodson, “this. is my business: a man 
fainting, perhaps dying in the cold! It’s clearly my bounden 
duty, as a medical man, to see after him, whether tramp or gentle- 
man ; so excuse me, Lady Bellairs.” 

He turned to leave the room, when Lady Bellairs called afte: 
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came in another low grow! 
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him, in her sweetest tones, “ Doctor! stop a moment, I think I 
should like the poor creature brought in here, where you can attend 
to him.” Donce groaned audibly. ‘ Yes, all things considered, I 
think it would be advisable to have the wretched individual 
brought in here.” 

‘“‘ As a diversion to your ladyship, of course,” smiled the Doctor, 
sarcastically. 

‘Well, 1 admit there would be some excitement in tending the 
poor man—a spice of romance, don’t you see } if 

“Yes; I dosee. I see that a woman’s charity flows from——” 

“A pitying heart,” interrupted the newly inspired advocate for 
charity, with her beautiful eyes sentimentally raised to the 
ceiling. 

“Hum!” said the doctor, doubtfully, then muttered to himself, 
“from the mere love of excitement.” 

“Didn’t you hear, you feelingless people? What do you stand 
there for? The man is to be brought in here!” cried Lady 
Bellairs, suddenly relapsing from the sentimental mood to the 
acrimonious ; “and let refreshments be provided.” 

Thus apostrophized Harris and Donce disappeared, but not 
without another little jangle by the way.’ 

“Oh! this is charming,” murmured the lady of the pitying 
heart, seating herself again comfortably by the fire. “I wonder 
whether the fellow is handsome; he ought to be—a hero of 
romance.” 

Doctor Hodson was about to make his escape for the purpose of 
seeing after his unexpected patient, when he was startled by the 
sound of a“ Hush!” proceeding from the top of the staircase. He 
turned, and a striking, although familiar, apparition met his eye. 
There stood Alice Bellairs, now Lady Langbourne, with her finger 
to her lips. Yes, it was Alice Bellairs, but an Alice as unlike 
her of former days in appearance as she W was in name. Gone was 
the high colour, gone the bright sparkling flash of the eye, gone 
the rounded form ; ; the lively girl with her varying moods and 
sunny smile was there no longer. In the place was a tall figure, 
cold and stately, with a stamp of deep melancholy on every 
feature. The voice was harsh, although low ; the manner stern 
and almost repelling, as she stood there, draped in black, looking, 
with her raised finger, more like a warning spectre than a living 
woman. 

“ Hush!” she repeated, as she slowly descended the stairs, 
“What is the meaning of the confusion I hear in the house? 
Tne sound of voices reached Sir Vivian in his room and excited 
him terribly. I have had the greatest difficulty in calming him.” 

“True, my dear Lady Langbourne,” said the doctor, apolo- 
getically. “We have all been off our guard. But the fact is, a 


poor man has been found dying in the snow close by the 
house——” 
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“And a thorough gentleman, I am told, my dear child, 
interrupted Lady Bellairs, * and a most personable man, too.” 

‘So much for woman’s imagination,” thought the doctor. 

“But what has all this to do with me ?” said Lady Langbourne, 
coldly, almost sternly. 

“ Alice, my darling!” said Lady Bellairs, rising and going t 
meet her daughter, “I have given directions to the servants | 
bring the poor man here, into the little hall, to be nursed. |! 
will be much more comfortable for all parties; and christia 
charity is christian charity all the world over! So you se 
dear—-—” 

“It is impossible!” said her daughter, angrily, “ strange: 
cannot be admittted into the house in Sir Vivian’s state « 
health. No! it is impossible!” 

‘¢ But my dear child— ” commenced her mother, in deprecator 
tones, far different from those of former days, before Alice had thei 
whole fortune in her hands. 

Lady Langbourne turned her back, and swept up the staircas 
unheedingly. 

“One word, if your ladyship permits,” said Doctor Hodson 
following her. ‘It seems a case of life or death. None kno 
better than you what sorrow and suffering are, and none ‘mo! 
than you should have a kindly feeling for the suffering of other: 
Can that thought not touch you?” 

For a moment, thus appealed to, the young wife looked at th 
doctor without a trace of emotion, then said slowly, “ As you will 
be it as you will,” and she added, with something like a smile o1 
her colourless face, “I fear, doctor, sorrow makes us selfis! 
instead of softening the heart.” 

The doctor pressed her hand. 

“IT have suttered enough, heaven knows,” sighed Lady Bellai 
below, “ but my heart is softened, and I cannot. but feel moved fi 
the mysterious stranger at our gates.” 

Lady Langbourne made an angry movement of her han 
towards her mother, and with the words, “I have said it, be it 
you will,” disappeared behind the curtains. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE object of Lady Bellairs’s affected charity and real curiosit) 
was brought into the little hall, supported by the coachman an 
another man-servant, followed by Harris and Donce. He staggere 
so painfully in his efforts to walk, that he was almost carried to th: 
arm-chair, which was left vacant for him by the fireside, and int: 
which he sank back with a feeble gasp, as if fainting. 

“Brandy! fetch some brandy at once!” eried Doctor Hodson, 
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raising up the man’s head. Do you hear, fellow ?” he added to 
Donce, who remained imperturbable. 

“Tt is not my place in this family, sir, to wait on tramps,” 
growled the butler, unheeding the command. 

‘‘T must have some brandy.” : 

“ Brute!” snorted Harris, hurrying from the room, followed by 
the other servants. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, will your ladyship give me that water ?” pursued 
the doctor, ignoring Mr. Donce altogether, and pointing to a 
corner of the room, where stood a bottle and glasses. Lady 
Bellairs eagerly obeyed ; and the forehead of the fainting man was 
bathed. He opened his eyes, with a deep sigh, which sounded 
like a groan. 

The stranger was a tall man, dressed in somewhat worn attire. 
His long dark ulster had evidently seen considerable service. A 
profuse beard of fair, almost reddish, tint swept over his chest ; 
whilst his hair hung in a confused tangle on his forehead. His 
face was deeply bronzed as if by a southern sun, although his 
forehead still gave evidence of a naturally fair complexion. His 
brow was furrowed with deep lines, as if of toil and suffering ; and 
as he opened his eyes, his expression was as wild as his general 
appearance was haggard. As he faintly looked around him he 
shuddered in every limb. A few indistinct words fell from his 





his eyes once more, as if in a swoon. 

“ Quick ! quick!” cried Doctor Hodson, as the compassionate 
Harris ran in with the brandy. 

The brandy was administered; and the fainting man again 
moved, uttering a prolonged gasp. 

” Here, girl! hold his head, while I feel his pulse!” said the 
Doctor, kneeling by the patient’s side, and grasping his wrist. 

The tender-hearted abigail brushed the tangled hair back with 
a soft hand,and fanned the man’s forehead. As she was thus 
occupied, he opened his eyes slowly and raised his hand wearily 
to his head. On the hand wasa ring. Those eyes seemed to her 
the eyes into which she had looked formerly with love; that ring 
was surely one she had well known in times gone by. Harris 
could not suppress a ery of surprise. 

“* What is it? ” said the doctor, looking up. 

“He moved, that’s all!” said the girl, in a voice trembling with 
emotion. 

“ What’s the matter ?” enquired Mr. Donce, coming up. 

*‘ Nothing, you fool!” was the only reply he received. 

** But you are all of atremble!” 

“No such thing!” snapped Harris, commanding herself as well 
as she could in face of the enemy. “And if I am, it is because I 
have some pity in my heart for the poor man. You haven’t a 
grain of feeling, you—ugh ! ” 
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The stranger, after gazing about him wildly, had again closed 
his eyes. 

“A most interesting man, I must say,” said Lady Bellairs, 
approaching. “For all his looking so worn, he has the air of a 
gentleman ; sO romantic, so charming—he really might be a 
prince in disguise ! ” 

The only commentary on this opinion was a. growl from 
Donce. 

“Strange,” muttered the doctor to himself, as he shifted his 
hand from the stranger’s wrist to his heart; to his understanding, 
the pulsation of his patient was rather that of strong emotion than 
of fainting weaknéss. 

“ Harris!” called Lady Bellairs. The girl seemed utterly 
absorbed. ‘Harris! don’t you hear?” repeated her mistress, 
“why do you stand staring there? Go at once, and give my 
orders that the little room next the housekeeper’s be prepared 
for the stranger—the bed got ready, he will need repose ; or, on 
second thoughts, the room on the south side, once occupied by 
that fellow, you know, would be more respectable—see it is pre- 
pared, and let him have food and wine. There, go! both of 
you!” 

Harris, thus ordered, retreated, but to the last, her eyes were 
continually turned towards the stranger. 

Doctor Hodson was still occupied with the strange condition of 
his patient’s pulsation, which had more of the febrile action of 
moral agitation than of physical weakness, and puzzling over 
the symptons, as with knitted brow he scrutinized that passive 
face before him, when the stranger again looked up, with the air 
of one shaking off the effects of a tormenting dream. 

“You are very kind—very kind,” he murmured, endeavouring 
to raise himself in his chair, “ but I am better now. I feel quite 
strong again, and I must go!” He made an effort to rise. 

“JT am a medical man, sir,” said the doctor, restraining him, 
with a pleasant smile on his face, “and so I am your master, you 
know, just now; you will have to obey orders; and my orders are, 
that you remain quiet for the present.” 

“Indeed, sir, you must not go,” said Lady Bellairs, effusively ; 
and as she approached, the man shuddered and again closed his 
eyes. “There! you are really not in a fit state to move; besides, 
your going would be a slur on the hospitality of Langbourne 
Manor. I couldn’t hear of such a thing; no! no! it is impossible, 
you must remain ! ” 

“Pardon me! pardon me!” murmured the stranger; again 
attempting to rise, “I must go from here—I must proceed on my 
journey—I must !” 

Before the renewed expostulations of the doctor and the lady 
could be of any avail, Lady Langbourne appeared at the head of 
the stairs. The object of their interest, whose head was at the 
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moment turned in that direction, shuddered in every limb and 
fell back, muttering to himself, ‘ Too late! too late! : 

“Come! come, my dear sir, you see you must remain,” said 
Lady Bellairs, cajolingly. 

“For a brief time, perhaps,” was the faintly uttered reply of 
the stranger, whose eyes were still fixed on the form of Lady 
Langbourne, as she slowly descended the stairs, and then ap- 
proached the fainting wayfarer. 

“Tam glad, sir,” she said, in a cold formal tone, “ that this house 
was able to afford aid and shelter to a poor sufferer.” 

The man bowed his head without uttering a word. 

‘“‘ Perhaps, sir,” she added, softly, “as mistréss of Langbourne 
Manor, I ought to apologize to you for our scanty hospitality. 
But the house is in disorder—our reception rooms are closed—we 
are compelled to live apart and sundered from the world on account 
of the precarious state of my poor husband’s health.” 

Another shudder, seemed to pass over the whole frame of the 
stranger; but he made one more effort to rise to his feet. He 
tottered and staggered, however, and it was evident the attempt 
was beyond his strength. 

“Be seated, sir, I beg of you,” said Lady Langbourne, in a 
kinder and softer tone,as he sank back, “and here is some refresh- 
ment, [am glad to see,” she added, me the servant entered with 
some wine and biscuits; “you must stand greatly in need 
of it.” 

Thus pressed, the man drank a glass of wine, which Lady Lang- 
bourne herself poured out for him, then shook his head mournfully 
and murmured, “ You are very kind.” 

“ You are better now,” said his hostess, gradually relaxing from 
the formal stiffness of her manner. The stranger raised himself 
in his chair. _“ Perhaps, if it does not fatigue you too much to 
speak, you might be able to inform us to whom we have been able 
to afford this slight aid.” Her manner, as she spoke these words, 
was that of womanly and ladylike anxiety, not of intrusive 
curiosity. 

The stranger paused for some time, as if in painful hesitation. 
Then, in a low voice, which betrayed emotion at the same time as 
physical weakness, he repeated, “ You are very kind.” Another 
pause, another struggle, and then slowly, but distinctly, he con- 
tinued, “My name is Robert Barton—I have not long since 
returned from Mexico, where I served under the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and was an officer in his army. But when his cause was 
lost, and my poor martyred chief was foully assassinated, my 
dream of honour was rudely dissipated—as—as—all my other 





schemes of pride and happiness in life. With difficulty I con- 
trived to effect my escape from the country, was enabled to reach 
France, and ultimately England. My way lay through this part 
past this very house. Curiosity led me from the 





of the country 
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station hither. Faintness seized me at the gate—I have been 
suffering so long from a deep—deep wound. I know no 
more.” 

The tale was told in broken gasps. 

“Interesting hero!” whispered Lady Bellairs to the doctor ; 
“T saw at once that he was a very distinguished man.” 

¢ And now you are going home,” answered Lady Langbourne, 
gently. 

‘“T have no home,” was the sad answer. 

“ Two nights’ repose under this roof may enable you to proceed,” 
said his hostess ; “¢ I will give orders that your luggage be fetched 
from the station.” 

As she spoke she turned and uttered a low cry. 

Down the stairs was creeping, slowly and stealthily, her husband, 
Sir Vivian Langbourne. 

Fearfully was the wretched man changed from the Vivian Lang- 
bourne of former years. His handsome face was wrinkled and 
worn and pervaded by a death-like paleness; the hair on his 
temples was streaked with white. The fine dark eyes were sunken 
in their orbits, and surrounded in the hollows by circles of a deep 
livid colour; but yet they gleamed with an unnatural fire. He 
was enveloped in a long dressing gown ; but the shirt, open on his 
neck, gave evidence of the extreme maceration of his body. 

As soon as the madman discovered that he was detected in his 
truant design, he uttered a low wild laugh, and said, with a look 
of triumph, as if rejoicing in his own superior intellect, “ 1 know 
} that voice ; yes, I know it well.” 

' “Go back, Vivian, go back, my dear—indeed you must not,” 
commenced Lady Langbourne hastening up the staircase to meet 
him. 

The madman pushed her gently aside, and came lower down, 
still persisting in his assertion “I know that voice, I tell you, | 
must come,” and he again uttered a wild laugh, which ended in 
the scrap of an old song, hummed to himself. 

“ Doctor Hodson,” said Lady Langbourne, in much agitation. 
“may I request you to lead Sir Vivian to his room? This must 
not be—before a stranger.” 

“Come, my dear Sir Vivian,” commenced the doctor, en- 
deavouring to take his patient’s arms; but he was violently 

J thrust aside, and the madman walked slowly and deliberately 
towards the stranger, who had now risen and stood gazing, with 
dilated eyes and quickly heaving chest, on the new apparition in 
the hall. 

“ Better not attempt to restrain him,” whispered the doctor to 
the unhappy wife. “If he’s thwarted in his fancies, however 

strange they may appear, a fit of violence may supervene.” 

“Really Sir Vivian ought to be taught better manners,” 
muttered Lady Bellairs, very audibly. “It is perfectly outrageous 
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his coming down in this manner, and accosting strangers, and 
if I were you, doctor P 

“Fortunately, you are not, madam,” was the only response she 
received. 

Meanwhile the madman had walked directly up to the object of his 
strange interest. He took the man’s long beard in his hands and 
looked at it with a bewildered air, and shook his head. “ Speak ! speak 
again!” he murmured low; then, as the stranger still kept silence, 
he swept the hair from his forehead, looked into his eyes, and 
then, with a long, loud laugh of joy, flung his arms about the 
man’s neck, and sobbed hysterically. 

‘What can this mean?” exclaimed Lady Langbourne, with a 
sudden start, as if a fearful doubt had struck her. 

“It is strange,” whispered the doctor; “‘ one would think he was 
delighted at the sight of our unknown guest.” 

Troubling and perplexed thoughts seemed to be creeping over 
the young wife’s mind. 

Sir Vivian had now put the stranger at a little distance from 
him, holding the object of his interest by the shoulders, and 
scrutinising his face intently; then he burst again into a wild 
triumphant laugh. “I knew it! I knewit!” he cried. He 
looked around with evident fear, and then dragged the stranger 
gently to the further part of the hall. ‘ Look here! look here!” 
he whispered to him, “here it is!” and from under the breast 
of his loose dressing-gown, he pulled forth a small key, hanging 
round his neck by a cord. “ That’s it—the guardian of our secret! 
I will give it to you; it burns me—it has lighted a furnace of 
fire in my heart! Do not let them see it! Take it! take it!” 

The madman was endeavouring to remove the chain from his neck, 
when Lady Langbourne, who had fixed her eyes on the stranger 
with a look of perplexity and doubt, and seemed suddenly to have 
arrived at a conviction, stepped hastily between her husband and 
the stranger, and said, in a tone of indignation and scorn, “ You 
trouble my husband, sir. Leave him—l insist.” 

On hearing her voice, Sir Vivian started with every sign of 
terror, hastily thrust the key back into his bosom, and clinging 
agonizingly to the stranger, whispered hoarsely to him, ‘* Not yet, not. 
yet! she must never know, she would hate me—she would despise 
me if she knew.” Then putting his head on the man’s neck, and 
putting his mouth more closely to the ear, he whispered, still 
more low, but with an accent of despair, “ She does not love me 
now, she hes never loved me; but I could not endure her hate.” 

* i tell you, sir,” said Lady Langbourne, again interposing, 
sternly, almost angrily, to the stranger, “ you must not encourage 
my poor husband in these delusions of his mind. You see the 
sad state in which he is, and—and—he cannot endure the sight of 
strangers. Come, Vivian,” she continued, more softly, although 
she still directed looks of horror and contempt on the object of 
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her suspicions 5 ES come—come W ith me! you will be more comfort- 
able in your own room ! 

Sir Vivian obeyed, and suffered himself to be led away by hi 
wife, although his eyes were still fixed eagerly on the stranger. 

“Leave him to me for a while, doctor,” said Lady Langbourne, 
as she passed him, “I can best soothe his agitation. But come 
to my boudoir before you leave the house.” 

The madman was led slowly up the stairs, still looking bac! 
As he reached the summit he leaned over the balustrade be for 
he disappeared, and, smiling on the man below, uttered th 
words: ‘ Not yet—not yet—but by-and-by—by-and-by.” 

«“ My dear sir,” said Lady Bellairs, with effusion, to the stranger, 
“T really don’t know how to apologize sufficiently for these un- 
seemly scenes. But que voulez vous, as the French say, it is a mis- 
fortune. Jam inexpressibly shocked! Iam sure I am trembling 
all over; and my heart is palpitating fearfully. What am I to do, 
doctor? Really, you must prescribe for me, doctor!” 

But Doctor Hodson was deeply absorbed. The whole conduct 
of the madman in the scene which had just passed was sugges: 


tive of some strange mystery; and the doctor was wondering to 


himself whether that key about his patient’s neck was the tru 
key to the secret recesses of his mind, which he had sought al! 
along to open. 

“Doctor! don’t you hear! ” said Lady Bellairs, impatiently, * 
am very bad—I shall faint—Mr. Barton’—but the stranger was 
absorbed too; and he stood immovable. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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PROVERBS. 


Wuat is a proverb? Locke and other philosophers are for defining 
your terms; and this passes with the multitude who talk about 
their books (I will not say read them) as very necessary and solid 
wisdom. It is taken to be synonymous with “ you should know 
what you are talking about; and, “if you do not know what the 
words you employ mean separately, you cannot know what they 
mean collectively. Now, this is partly true and partly not true. 
When a man is, like Locke, writing about metaphysics, he can to 
some extent define his terms, and, whenever he uses the same 
word, can try to restrict it to the same signification. But when 
he descends and begins to talk about general things in general 
language, any attempt at definition creates such a circumlocution 
that the confusion and verbiage ensuing are worse than that of an 
Act of Parliament, so drafted by a legal expert, that the very 
judges of the land ery out that neither by g grammar nor by law can 
any sense at all be elicited. 

The rule wanted is, not that your terms be defined, but that 
you define such terms as require definition when they are 
capable of definition. Most simple words are not capable of defini- 
tion, and therefore they must be left to the context. It seems 
to be quite overlooked by these mighty masters of language that 
the speech of man is invariably a slipshod and imperfect method of 
conveying ideas—-it conveys a great deal more or a great deal less 
than is intended—and whoever wishes to put it so that it cannot be 
misunderstood, as Cobbett pretended he could, will invariably fail. 
It is quite amusing in the matter of proverbs to see Archbishop 
Trench tormenting himself and his readers by trying to tie up in 
words the exact bundle of ideas that represents a proverb proper 
and nothing else. What on earth does it signify exactly what a 
proverb is, we all know what it means in the rough. 

Johnson’s explanation is as good as any: that “it is a short 
sentence frequently repeated by the people.” Myself, I think that 
is quite near enough; but Richardson says it is “a common saying 
in which all men agree;” the saying, may be common but if all 
men agreed in it it would bea miracle. Vossius gives Proverb- 
cum—commune omnium dictum—a public word of ali men, and 
then runs to derivation: pro standing for ante or palam, 1.¢., a word 
before all. Minshew guesses that it is probatwm verbum ; if that 





means that it is proved, I say that it is not so, but taken for granted ; 
and if it means approved of, that says nothing and is but a loose gloss. 
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Agricola calls Proverbs “ short sentences into which, as in rules, 
the ancients have compressed life.” Aristotle thinks they are 
“remnants which, on account of their shortness, have been 
saved out of the wreck, ruins of ancient philosophy.” Erasmus 
thinks them to be “ well-known and well-used dicta, framed in a 
somewhat out-of-the-way form or fashion.” Cervantes considers 
them as “short sentences drawn from long experience.” Howell 
finds that “ sense, shortness and salt” are their component parts. 
George Herbert has collected a number and invented some, and 
styles them, quaintly, Jacula Prudentum. Daniel Heinsius in his 
Preface to Apostolius, says they are “nothing but abridged remains 
of the wisdom which is not comprehended in books, and is con- 
veyed down from hand to hand like an heir-loom.” 

If you ask why I produce so many useless attempts to define a 
proverb I do so because the “ city gates stand open to the bad and 
good,” and it is a most useful and instructive lesson to show how 
large a part of all knowledge and study amongst mankind is a sort 
of “ Cobblers’ Monday,” when the learned take their pleasure and 
are very busy in doing nothing, unless it be they reverse the pro- 
verb that “idleness turns the edge of wit,” by making the very 
rouleau of their wit a sort of lathe on which to turn idleness, 

A great deal of very magniloquent stuff has been written about 
proverbs, and of course a part of it is true, for of most things 
human yeu may say that a thing “ approaches very near the truth 
which is only half false.” - Thomas Fielding, in the introduction to 
his nice little collection of proverbs, says, that popular adages do 
not. only yield the vulgar philosophy of the people but are reservoirs 
of the intellectuality drawn from the highest human sources. He 
thinks their big wave has sucked in verses from the Greek and 
Roman poets and historians, has embalmed the sayings of philoso- 
phers and statesmen, responses of oracles, the wisdom of the Mag’, 
the learning of the Hindu, and the writings of the Fathers and the 
Schoolmen ; that there is scarcely a man of celebrated name, from 
the days of Hesiod, “who has not added to the great mass of 
aphoristic literature.” It goes on adding to its bulk, and will in 
time comprise a brief abstract of the wisdom of all ages, from Adam 
down to Campbell’s “Last man.” I think I may say that this 
does not so nearly approach the truth as to be only half false. 

Suppressing all enthusiasm of statement, it is just to say that 
a great deal may be learnt from the study of proverbs, though 
there are very few qualified to extract the learning. One of the 
few useful ideas set going by Isaac Disraeli was thus put forth by 
him in his second series of the “Curiosities of Literature ”—that 
proverbs had a philosophy which was worthy of investigation. 
But, if we are to guard against trop de zéle, by all means let us 
also guard against trop de systéme. Very enthusiastic and very 
logical people should both be warned off, less they lose their head 
in the vagaries of a too far thrusting generalization. Let us advise 
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them out of the Spanish: “ Be not a baker if your head be of 
butter.” Lord Bacon says, “ You may learn the art, spirit and 
intelligence of nations from their proverbs.” I confess that here, 
to me, the head of Bacon seems to run the danger of a “ head of 
butter,” and that it had better avoid proximity tothe oven. Trench 
has tried to carry out the idea for him and for Disraeli, but though 
he exhibits much genuine love of proverbs and graceful scholarship 
in his capital little book, he proves nothing about proverbs beyond 
the fact, that Shakspere found out before him, that “ words are a 
cheveril glove to a good wit.” An ingenious man can prove the 
world to be a cone, as the ancients believed (as evidenced by their 
barrows and the Pyramids, which are the masonic presentment of 
a barrow); then Mercator said it was as flat as a bread trencher, 
and even Columbus was not swre it was round, whilst a very 
ingenious gentleman twenty years ago, and still living, proved 
it again to be flat. Surely “a thing approaches very near the 
truth that is only half false.” 

They say you can tell the Gael to be a melancholy, superstitious 
race, living in mounts and mists, by their apothegms : : * Who- 
ever is the fox’s servant must help carry his tail;” is that very 
melancholy, misty, or sad? The Scotch proverbs are often shrewd, 
as “ Gude watch prevents harm.” The Italian is often shrewd and 
revengelful, as “ The Gospel will have you forgive your enemies, 
but says nothing about your friends.” But though there may be 
more revengeful proverbs in Italian than in most other languages, 
the proverbs of Italy are not revengeful, and Salmasius ranks 
them next in value to the Spanish. - Here is one which, in days of 
competition and co-operation, appears to me to have been forgotten 
in England, though we have the form of words still remaining— 
* Vivi, e lascia vivere,” * Live, and let live;” and what more beau- 
tiful than this.in any tongue, “ Words from the mouth die on the 
ear, but words from the heart in the heart stay.” In the same 
way the Scotch are not only shrewd, for there is wit in this, “ Ye 
breed o’ the cow’s tail, for ye grow backward.” 

Our proverbs are distinguished, they say, by sterling good sense. 
I should have thought that to be the characteristic of all proverbs 
everywhere. Our proverbs have no predominant quality, but their 
excellence lies in the union of several; none of these distinctions 
will hold, though you may select such as will seem to countenance 
them. If you wish to point out the somewhat coarse and farmer- 
like taste of the Englishman, you can set his “ One leg of mutton 
drives down another” against the Frenchman’s more refined 
“T’appétit vient en mangeant.” But you need not travel far to 
reach the end of French proverbial delicacy. You have it in 
“Plus on remue la merde, plus elle pue,” or “entre deux selles 
le cul a terre.” The fact is that proverbs are men’s mother wit 
phrased by their wit. The best thing Lord John Russell said in 
his life—so good that I still live in the quiet expectation of 
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finding it elsewhere—was, that “ proverbs are the wisdom of many 
and the wit of one.” Isaac Disraeli thought that a frequent 
review of proverbs ought to enter into our readings, as they are 
the treasures of thought, though no longer the ornament of 
conversation. Chesterfield was too exquisite for the; “A man 
of fashion,” said he, *‘ has never recourse to proverbs and vulgar 
aphorisms.” This is because the fine French Court of Louis XIV. 
had turned adages into dramatic entertainments. But even here 
Shakspere had been beforehand with them, though in a somewhat 
sounder style, with his ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” “Measure for 
Measure,” and “ All’s Well That Ends Well.” ‘ Manners,” to use 
the Wykhamite motto, “‘ makyth the man,” but, as in this case of 
Chesterfield, they seem to have rather a tendency to unmake him. 

Lavater, in his aphorisms, considers that *‘ the proverbial wisdom 
of the populace in the street, on the roads, and in the markets 
instructs the ear of him who studies man more fully than 
a thousand rules ostentatiously displayed.” But Cervantes, 
through the mouth of Don Quixote, says, “I am of opinion, 
Sancho, that there is no proverb which is not true, because they 
are all sentences drawn from experience itself, the mother of al! 
the sciences.” This is a dictum worthy of the biggest writer that 
ever held a pen in Spain. Genius always speaks thus. What 
a happy sentence is here! How much said in how little! What 
are the sciences themselves but the mother wit of men, travelling 
upon rules and by experiment? Experience is experiment in the 
abstract. Here isthe novwm organum of Bacon packed in a nut- 
shell for those who can see it, and Newton’s law of gravitation 
issues from the same matrixand font, identical as does the proverb ; 
thus “There are no pancakes without the breaking of eggs,” or those 
strange things from the Arabian desert, “There are no fans in 
hell,” “* Be quick, or the sun goes down,” “ Art is long life short,” 
“What girt haste is here!” or take that Hebrew one, that might 
make a dial motto, “The day is short and the work much.” ‘ A 
lie hath no feet,” says the Jew; we feel instinctively that we should 
add, “No, but it hath wings;” for “The nimblest footman is 
a false tale,” say the Welsh; ‘“ Wine is the master’s, but its 
goodness belongs to the butler;” aye, aye, “The servant of a 
king is king” (to all below him), if impudence but crown him, 
as commonly it does the varlet; “The master of a thousand 
beeves has but one stomach.’ Use and proprietorship are diverse. 
The master of fifty granaries may die of atrophy, and the 
richest magnate in the kingdom must sue for daily bread as hotly 
as the poorest beggar does. His bread is not strictly his till it is 
digested, but the gift of assimilation is from above. Property is 
no pecultum, “Squire Hodge, the land is yours, but mine the 
landscape.” Beauty belongs to the eyes that can see it, and the 
rejoicement of sight is in the brains behind them. The mind’s 
eye is the body’s providence, and its faculty is to see the unseen. 
12 
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This is the revealer, and David calls it wisely ‘the lantern of the 
Lord ” (Psalms, xx. 27). ‘A man’s real candle is his understand- 
ing,” say the Welsh. 

How from the sheaf of a book of proverbs will not the ‘a 
mepoivra—the winged words—flash through the air like the 
Homeric rays of “the far-darter ?” : 

“ Knowledge is a second light, and hath bright eyes” says 
an Eastern sage, and what a shield is knowledge ! Medusa’s 
no better in its gift of invisibility. ‘The wise man sees the fool, 
but the fool sees not the wise man.” Also, what an essence- 
gatherer is wisdom, beating the apothecary at simple time for 
extractive skill, seeing, as the Eastern says that “a wise man 
man can draw learning from those who have none themselves.” 
“You can teach a fool to speak, but the Devil himself can’t teach 
him to hold his tongue.” 

These are chiefly Eastern. Now Fielding most absurdly say 
that the aphorisms of the East are effeminate and pointless. 

should like to see them surpassed—nay, rather matched—by 
anything this side the Volga. There is a high strain in them 
not commonly attained proverbially in Europe. What rubbish 
are these two Danish things compared with them: “ Without 
favour, art is like a windmill without wind,” and “The Devil 
always leaves a stink behind him,” as if. he had lost the recipe 
of gums and myrrh for incense making, and could not mix it 
against any scapulary of Mount Carmel. Take that Irish non- 
sense, * As full of fun and foustre as Mooney’s goose,” and set 
it against the bag and baggage of the barbarian Turk, “ There is 
a devil in every berry of the grape.” Is our commonplace * As 
many men as many minds,” or the Scotch ‘As mony heads as 
mony wuts,” to be placed alongside the Eastern one, “In Gol- 
gotha are skulls of all sizes,” which adds a figure to assertion, 
and may mean a great deal more as well as quite as much ? 

Solomon said there was nothing new under the sun, and that 
Irishman was making a kind of a crazy proverb for Europe when 
he said that “‘ the ancients had stolen all our best ideas from us.” 
But in naive absurdity Kant beat everything perhaps that ever 
was uttered by mortal lips. He says on one occasion, and possibly 
often said, at those queer symposia of friends at Kénigsberg— 
seldom more than two and never more than six invited, not for 
Pythagorean considerations of number, nor from De Savarin’s 
theories on good company, but because his table-silver ran in half- 
dozens—he says, “The old songs, from Homer to Ossian and 
from Orpheus to the prophets, owe the brilliancy of their style to 
the want of proper means to express the ideas.” This is the 
very mummy of nonsense embalmed for all time. Myrrh, aloes, 
and gum tragacanth, with all Arabia carried into Egypt, could not 
lay up the body of dead wit more spicily for preservation. “ Logic 
is the closed fist ;” indeed, when wit is like this, and does, as logic 
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so often does, it knocks down sense and reason when masters of the 
science use it, as Mill and Bentham, Austin and Jevons do when 
laying down in their dismal swamps the outlines of their pet ogre’s 
palace, Political Economy, which, in its death-like effects upon 
England and her flag, ought to be called “ Impolitic Extravagancy. ’ 
‘Words show the wit of a man,” aye, and something else too. 
«‘Eloquence has a rolling volume, but the world turns on the 
wheel of silence;” “In the multitude of words there wanteth not 
sin;” “Talk much and err much,” says the wit-fraught Spaniard ; 
(20) “ Let not your tongue (21) cut your throat,” says the nomac 
Arab, quite as aptly as if he had lived this side the Volga all his 
days, and trilled the balderdash of “ Better fifty years of Europe 
than a thousand of Cathay;” “ Words have long tails, and have 
no tails,” and are all tales. There are but five or six men who 
have ever lived in this world qualified to deal with metaphysics us: 
fully, and Kant was one. It is a pity he should try to make a foo! 
of himself on poetry, as Sir Isaac Newton had done before him. 
Voltaire laughed at Newton’s work on prophecy, and said the 
malign Fates had done it to reduce his genius to the level of 
humanity. Ifthe want of civilized means of expression will turn 
our lame poets into Homers, I shall take Caliban for a philosopher, 
and address the School Board with “the red plague rid you fo. 
learning me your language.” ‘* What fools these mortals be!” 
and, on occasions, the bigger the genius the bigger the fool, as 
giants, when they play at cricket, must use big bats. 

Touching the number of proverbs circulating in Europe, it has 
been supposed that there may be as many as 20,000 of them. 
Now this must immensely under-rate the number, for in Richard 
Heber’s library there was a MS. of Spanish Proverbs, collected 
by Juan Yriate, which alone amounted to from 25 to 30,000 
It was the practice with this gentleman for many years of 
his life to jot down every proverb that he met with in the 
course of his reading and in conversation; and he carried his 
hobby to such length that he would give a fee to any of his 
servants who could bring him in a new one, not already noted in 
his collection. Mr. Carew Hazlitt, in his “English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases,” though rather exclusive in his idea of what 
constitutes the proverb proper, records not less than 10,000 in Eng- 
lish, and by a process less exclusive the number might easily be 
doubled. Now, if we take the proverbs of all the nations to- 
gether, we shall immensely swell the number, though we do not 
forget how large a common stock there is that reappears in every 
European tongue. ‘This led to Kelly’s disappointment when he 
collected his Scotch proverbs, and found how many were not 
indigenous.' There is no means of ascertaining what in each nation 
may be the proportion of its common proverbs to those that are home 
produced or indigenous, and this is the next step in the study 
of proverbs that should be taken by a competent worker. A book 


* He evllected Scotch Proverbs and published them. 
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on European proverbs that should attempt this, imperfect though 
the first attempt might prove—would constitute a great stride in 
advance towards ultimate precision. Even the Maltese have a 
considerable number of proverbs, and a good many that seem to be 
indigenous. The Provengal is probably rich in proverbial lore, 
and the Basque districts also; so I imagine that the common pro- 
verbs reckoned only once, together with the indigenous in all fhe 
tongues and dialects in Europe and those embalmed in the 
dead languages, would much exceed a hundred thousand. Such 
a collection could only grow to perfection by the collective 
labour of many individuals, stretching over a long interval of time; 
in fact it could only become possible, as Littré’s French Dictionary 
has, by the advance of philological study (I won’t say science, for 
I don’t think there is such a thing), and the judicious absorption 
of past dictionaries. Yet that is no reason why some one should 
not at once set about classifying the proverbs of Europe that are 
common to all the European languages. 

Montesquieu says that de La Rochefoucault’s maxims are the 
proverb book of men of wit, and so to some extent they may be, 
but if you compare their refined cynicism with a bunch of proverbs 
culled from the common stock, you will soon be made to feel that. 
in this, as in so many other things, the vulgar are the best pre- 
vided for. Proverbs are wisdom-seed, past growth shut into a 
pin’s head, and in that seedling form ready accoutred to spring 
forth again and grow. There is no display of system here, no 
pretence of science, and that is always safest, for it is all that man 
can reach to; he can only be wise for a minute, and then look 
to the pipkin, or his dinner spoils. The fault of thinkers is to 
stereotype positions, whilst in the general darkness it is only given 
us to read truth by lightning flashes, such as highwaymen, in a 
night attack, have been detected by. You cannot possess yourself 
of nor reckon up wisdom ; take stock of it and it is lost. When 
Luther saw Dr. Gode begin to tell his puddings, hanging in the 
chimney, he said, “I told him he would not live long, and so it 
fell out ; and when I begin to trouble myself about brewing, malt- 
ing, cooking, &c., then shall I soon die.” 

“‘They were very wise, again,” he says, “ before the flood; and 
ere we get rightly to the knowledge of a thing we lie down and die.” 
“God will not have it that we should attain a higher knowledge 
of things ;” and no man needs recognition of this fact so much 
as the scholar, scribe, and thinker. ‘The poet, I takeit for granted, 
has it always before him, for if not he is no poet. Let not the Martha 
of erudition in you be “troubled about many things ;” before you 
have finished much the cup of death in the big banquet of 
diurnal feasting will come round to your turn also, and its bitter- 
sweet is oblivion of lorecraft and journey-work alike: 


Passer passing, here I lie, 
You, as I once, now go by; : 
To the world it is you go, 
But you soon will lie as low. 





connection with them. 


PROVERBS. 


“Ou tu passe, jay passe; 
Et par ou j'ay passe, tu passeras 
Au monde comme toi jay este 
Et mort comme moi tu serras.” 
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This is pretty much the pith of those queer old lines in Canterbury 


Cathedral : 


“There are few epitaphs which do not apply to all mankind,” 
and in this they resemble proverbs, and seem to come in close 
Dear reader, if your are witty, go and 
make proverbs ; if you are wise, go and use them; if you are in- 
dustrious and have found pleasure in these, go and do the little 
all you can to help collect them. 


C. A. WARD. 





SIVARD THE PURBLIND. 


FREELY ADAPTED FROM THE DANISH. 





YounG Humble has gotten him out from the Belt— 
Green are both oak and the linden tree— 

Where long by Roeskilde, the youth, hath dwelt ; 
And Sivard the Purblind hath won the degree. 


He fain would match him with Sivard wight, 
But lacketh of all that becomes a knight. 


To Berne he fareth to seek a friend ; 
Volundur’s Vidrik aid shall lend. 

Vidrik, the stay of great Dietrich’s host, 
Prince of his fellows, and eke their boast. 
Now close in arms are halsed the pair, 

And Vidrik hath granted his suitor’s prayer. 
He lent him burnie, he lent him brand, 
That stout in the joust might Humble stand. 


He lent him Skimmung, the Jutland horse, 
Though sore he dreaded to mourn his corse. 
For Sivard’s lance-point, prone to err, 

Went round, as the rowel goes round in a spur. 


Sivard the oy blind might pierce the steed 
As like as the rider , though strong in deed. 


Young Humble came to the oak-shaw green, 
Where Sivard waited, and waited teen. 


For Skimmung has stumbled, and prone on his face 
Lies Humble—now must he sue for grace! 
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SIVARD THE PURBLIND. 


His name is told, and the purblind swain 
His mother’s cousin in arms hath ta’en. 


“ By Freya, a bold young knight thou art show n, 
And Sivard shall aid thee to win renown ! 

** Come, bind me fast to this oak hard by, 
And tell them thou gottest the mastery !” 


Now into the hall young Humble strides, 
Where mead is flowing like Baltic tides. 


‘In greenwood Sivard standeth bound, 
There have I left him where first I found! ” 


Then outspoke Vidrik, “ Boasting boy, 
If Sivard the Purblind have such annoy 


“T wot he willed it; but I will prove 
If Sivard be verily bound in the grove!” 


Bound and waiting the Purblind stood, 
When Vidrik hurled through the waving wood. 


‘“‘ Alack, I am sped if he find me here! 
My heart must sheathing be to his spear! ’ 


He tugged at the oak till its roots were torn, 
And away at his belt the tree was borne. 


Queen Helen stood at her lattice high, 
Saw where Sivard came speeding by. 


Queen Helen smiled, * Full sore thy need 
To pluck for healing so stark a weed!” 


The King he stood by the castle gate, 
In silver burnie and cap of state. 


‘‘ Here comes Sivard, the purblind swain, 
Bringing in Summer to town again !” 


In Bratingsborg then made they feast ; 
There danced the heroes, most and least. 


The heroes stark, they footed the ground, 
And Sivard danced, to his oak still bound. 


Queen Helen laughed, “ If eyes be blind, 
I wot he hath guiding of other kind. 


“ Blind may the eyes of his body be, 
But wit and cunning have force to see! 


“For wit, and cunning, and manhood’s might”— 
Green are both oak and the linden tree— 

‘“‘ Sivard the Purblind shall be my knight!” 
And Sivard the Purblind hath won the degree. 
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Containing about 3,000 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numérous 
Chromo-Lithographs, by Goupil, Percy, and others. 
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The Times, in noticing the French edition of this work, says— 


“The merits of M,. Duruy’s work are so widely acknowledged that it is not necessary to enter 
upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of historical research displayed in it, or 
upon any fresh eulogy of the author’s power of exposition and illustration. It deals confident) 
and plausibly with the elucidation of all that is obscure in the great borderland between: thepre- 
historic and the historic, and with many it may shake the dictum of the late Sir G. Go#newall 
Lewis, in his ‘Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History ’—that ‘all the elaborate 
researches of modern scholars respecting the primitive history of the Pelasgians, the Siceli, the 
Tyrrhenians, the Etruscans, the Aborigines, the Latins, and other national races must be considered 
as not less unreal than the speculations concerning judicial astrology or the discoyery of the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, Not only the results of the uncritical Italian historians, 
such as Micali, but those arrived at by the most learned and sagacious of the German inquirers, as 
ory and Ottfried Miller, must be rejected when they relate to this unknown and undiscoverable 
period,’ ” % 

“It has been a vapid fashion in this country for a long time past to rave about the German author 
Mommsen’s elucidation of the History of Rome, and this has, in a measure, caused M. Duruy’s far 
superior and much more reliable investigation to be not only overlooked, but, to far too large an 
extent, disregarded. * * * Wecan, by no means in our power, sufficiently indicate the value and 
importance ‘of M. Duruy’s exhaustive work.’ Were it only on account of its superb illustrations—no 
less than 2,500 in number, of admirable delineation and engraving—it could but be pronounced as a 
chef-Vauvre. * * * * We have had many Roman histories, printed and published in our own 
country, deserving large commendation—that by the late Dr. Arnold, ‘the pre-eminent: prince of 
schoolmasters,’ more especially—but, ‘ the fires’ of each and all of these ‘pale,’ and are ‘ ineffectual ’ 
before the research, the explanation, and the individuality of M., Duruy’sincomparable work. No one 
with any pretence to learning or judgment can refuse for a moment.to acknowledge that not only has 
this history never been equalled, but that it is neverlikely to be surpassed. M. Duruy has, ina word, 
discovered all that ever can be discovered, and written all that can be written concerning those great 
events which changed the face of the world from the time of Rome’s foundation to the incursion 0! 
the Huns, the Vandals, and other barbarian. hordes. which overrun the whole Italian territory, and 
changed the face of Europe. * * * * Not one of our public schoolmasters should lose sight of 
the re-appearance of this great work in its present form, since it will enable them to place in the hands 
of their most promising pupils—as the most fitting of ‘ prizes ’"—the very best means for their obtaining 
a thoroughly perfect acquaintance with the most important facts of Roman History. 
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